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THEODORE PARKER. 


N the toth of May, 1860, Theodore Parker was laid 

among the violets and daisies in the little Protestant cem- 
etery just outside the Pinti Gate in the Italian city of Florence. 
He had not lain there in his peace a year when the cannon 
from the batteries surrounding Sumter announced the fulfill- 
ment of his remarkable prophecy, that the conflict between 
freedom and slavery would come to the arbitrament of war. He 
had not lain there three years when President Lincoln’s procla- 
mation of liberty to the slave fulfilled his other prophecy, that 
the war between the North and the South would bring about 
the emancipation of the black race. Before he had lain there 
nine years, the inauguration of Gen. Grant heralded the future 
he looked forward to, and promised to justify his hope that the 
Northern Democratic idea of a government of the people, by 
the people, for the sake of the people, would prevail over the 
land from end to end; that the spirit of caste would be abol- 
ished ; and that for all the people there would be one law, a law 
of equal justice. 

The war lasted from the morning when John Brown’s rifles 
startled the echoes at Harper’s Ferry, till the evening of the last 
6th of November, when the Republican ballots electrified the 
nation. During all that period, we were engaged in squaring 
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accounts with our theory of popular government, bringing our 
practice up to our theory. Art, literature, education, philosophy, 
stood still, while the popular will bent its energies to the work 
of effecting national unity. ; 

The war removed many a prejudice, corrected many a judg- 
ment, throned and dethroned many a reputation. Among the 
characters it has helped to enthrone is that of the man I am 
hefe to speak of; a man who, more probably than any other, 
aided in precipitating the conflict; who, as much as any other, 
gave to the Northern people the moral force to which they owed 
their victory ; whose ideas will yet play a very important part in 
the work of reconstruction so auspiciously begun. 

I would speak of this man as he was. He needs no gilding. 
Solid oak is handsome enough without it. He is best in his 
rude simplicity. Theodore Parker was‘not one of the calm, eter- 
nal men whom we set up in the skies. He was not a Plato,a 
Descartes, a Spinoza, an Emerson, He was not one of the se- 
rene souls, who live aloft in the azure air of ideas, whose minds 
are sunshine, whose feelings arg atmospheres, whose intellects 
extract the elixirs of the world; the men who spread the intel- 
lectual firmament, indicate the dip of the horizon of truth, and 
circulate the forces that keep magnificent the heavens and the 
earth. He was one of those who condense ethereal souls into 
snow and rain and dew, and pour them over the surface of com- 
mon life. 

Theodore Parker was a man of utilities; so grand a speci- 
men of his class, that he has been mistaken for a separate peak 
thrown up by a special convulsion of nature. To most eyes, 
however, it is clear that he stood on the ground. The geologist 
will tell his era: his altitude and dimensions fall within the 
scope of the surveyor’s instruments. The difference between 
the oak-tree and the tulip lies in the amount of the universe 
they can appropriate. The tulip pumps its life from a few inches 
of soil which must be artificially prepared for it, and smiles in 
the sunbeam that steals over the fence into its garden-plot. 
The oak lays acres of land under contribution, sucks vitality 
from the primeval deposits of the globe, revels in oceans of 
light, and arrests the aerial currents as they flow. The more 
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majestic, the more local The rose of Jericho pulls up its ridicu- 
lous little root, and rolls off before the wind to a pleasant nook. 
The cedar of Lebanon cannot stir from its place, summer or 
winter. So Parker, by reason of his massiveness, was a man of 
his place and time. A complete American, he touched America 
at the meridian of Boston. A cosmopolite in thought, he drew 
history up through the square foot of ground he trod on. His 
utter fidelity to hour and place made him original. 

Parker was a predestined man. His predestination came to 
the surface. His individuality was the individuality of several 
generations. 

The strength of generations was in him. He himself was 
proud to tell what his father gave him, what he borrowed from 
his mother. Even his special tastes were inherited. His eccen- 
tricities came by law. The almost imperceptible respect for in- 
stitutions, which a keen searcher may find among his weaknesses, 
came in a drop of blood from the solitary ancestor who joined 
the church. All the rest of his ancestors helped him to cry 
“Oh, don’t!” when the water of baptism touched his forehead. 
A family came to flower and fruit in him. Parker shows us how 
much can be made out of common material, how little greatness 
depends on genius, how much it depends on useful gifts faith- 
fully employed. His qualities were the qualities of ordinary 
humanity, industry, truth, fidelity, affectionateness, simplicity, 
trust, and good-will. He had these qualities in large dimensions, 
but the bulk does not affect the kind. His life was spent in 
taking and giving. 

What seemed his creative power was simply a wonderful tal- 
ent for putting things into “portable shape to carry away. He 
was a cordial receiver. His power of absorbing was prodigious ; 
but its heartiness was its beauty. You could not drown him. 
His strong mental constitution made blood of everything. The 
dust and ashes of the old world, the chips and gravel of the 
new, — nothing came amiss. He was always hungry. His mill 
never stopped. His powers seemed to work automatically, like the 
laws of attraction. “Feeble to-day, — languid : can do nothing.” 
No matter: the caravans come in just the same. The porters 
push open the doors, deposit the goods: the obedient powers 
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invoice, price, and store them away. It mattered not to him 
whether the vapors that gathered on his summit were drawn 
from the salt sea or the silver lake, from rivers or marshes, from 
pools or from gutters: it was all good to make rain of, and dew. 
Once, in evil days, I asked him why he took the “ Boston Cou- 
rier ?” —“ Suppose,” he replied, “ you were inspector of public 
sewers. Would you not hire a man to bring you every morning 
a bucket of the dirtiest water he could find?” If there was any- 
thing to be known, he wanted to know it. His heart was not 
satisfied with the love of kinsman; friend, or neighbor. I have 
seen him shed tears because his enemies did not love him. 
Deluged with complaints of wrong, with tales of misery and dis- 
tress, he never tired of listening or of compassionating. The 
ugly religions of the world laid their arguments on his desk: he 
did his best to understand them. As Wendell Phillips well said, 
“ He was not ashamed to light his torch at other men’s candles.” 

His receptive powers were hardly more remarkable than his 
powers of distribution were. What openness of hand! What 
generosity of mind! What exuberance of affection! What 
copiousness of tongue and pen! What vividness of style! His 
lectures plowed through territories of thought. His sermons 
groaned with the press of matter. His addresses had stuff in 
them for volumes. His letters would furnish a library. He 
grew wealthy by dispensing. He was ever on the lookout for 
pitchers. Wherever he saw a mind, he filled it. No matter 
whose mind: a farmer’s, a mechanic’s, a stoker’s, was as good 
as any, —the emptier, the better. Give him a chance, and the 
best he had was yours. , 

Parker, we say, accepted his placé and time. Both were great 
because he greatly interpreted and used them. To take the 
world as it is, and make the most of it, is greatness. Parker's 
age was no more significant than another; but to him it was 
crowded with meaning. ; 

Abroad, the intellectual world was alive. England was grap- 
pling with social questions. France was teeming with criticism, 
and straining to the utmost her talent for expositidn. Germany 
was a centre of light. Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, and the chorus 
of lesser bards, were filling the air with song. The thoughts of 
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Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, were glowing all over the firma- 
ment. The writings of Lessing were heralding a new era in 
criticism. Paulus, Strauss, and Baur of Tiibingen, were effecting 
a revolution in liberal interpretation. Theology was becoming 
respectable as a science. The Teutonic spirit of liberty was 
asserting itself against the Latin spirit of law. Bright minds 
were looking forward to a future that would make the past dim. 

At home, the new intellectual world was awaking. The air 
was full of the fire mist that was soon to break into stars. He 
knew Dr. Channing, then in the full maturity of his powers. 
He greeted the brilliant genius of Emerson, as it rose in the 
winter nights, and hung over Boston, drawing the eyes of 
ingenuous young people to look at that great new star, a beauty 
and a mystery now as then. He saw the phrenologists weaken- 
ing the power of the old supernaturalism. He saw the signifi- 
cance of Wordsworth, and of Thomas Carlyle, who was then 
diffusing strong and healthful influence on old and young. He 
caught the genius of Coleridge. Schleiermacher made him 
familiar with the religion of sentiment. He helped the hand of 
the “Dial,” in its attempting to mark the progress of celestial 
time. Transcendentalism communicated to him its new school 
of religious philosophy. On all hands he welcomed the soul of 
man coming to honor. 

Not heedless was he of the movements in society that others 
flouted. He saw Mr. Garrison with his “only visible auxiliary, 
a negro boy,” printing the earliest copies of “The Liberator.” 
He saw Horace Mann beginning his labors for the education of 
the people. He saw the champions of temperance mustering 
their bands for conflict with their redoubted foe. He heard men 
discussing the rights of labor and the rights of women. He 
saw socialism organizing communities on principles of national 
justice. He had an eye for enterprises like “ Brook Farm” and 
“ Fruitlands,” which aimed at a combination of hard work with 
high culture, the equal bearing of burdens, and the equal sharing 
of profits, the application of the Sermon on the Mount to the 
ethics of industry. He studied the doctrines of Fourier, St. 
Simon, P. Leroux. As we think of him now, he appears like 
some strong mountain mediating between the skies and the 
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earth! Seen from this point, he was black and craggy: seen 
from that point, he was sunny and sweet. Here the pines were 
breasting the tempest ; there the violets were blooming, and the 
children were playing on the grass. Down his sides the water- 
courses found their way, bearing with them rocks, trees, barns, 
houses, cattle, but also irrigating gardens, and making the low- 
lands green. Whether it was his duty to bloom in the spring, 
laugh in the summer, lie placid and misty in the autumn, or be 
tempestuous in winter ; whether he were called on to showa 
silver peak to sailors out at sea, or to hurl down an avalanche 
on a gang of robbers, —he was there to do it. He took himself 
and his position for granted. Not aman of doubts, misgivings, 
questionings, side-glances, no skeptic he; not a bit of a Mon- 
taigne. His whole heart went with him in everything he did; 
and all the time it was the same heart, serene because sincere, 
breezy and sunny because profound. 

I shall never forget the Monday morning that succeeded the 
week rendered memorable by the rendition of Anthony Burns 
to slavery. It had been a fearful week. The slave power, backed 
by the government, aided by state and municipal authorities, 
supported by Boston wealth and respectability, supported by the 
ruffianism of the prisons, and the nastiness of the slums, stood on 
one side, — on the other, stood a single black man, a score or 
two of heroic abolitionists, and the unorganized sentiment of 
liberty in Massachusetts. The atmosphere was volcanic. The 
wildest rumors crossed each other. Between Boston and Wash- 
ington the messages flew fast. Troops were coming in from 
navy-yard and arsenal. The marshal was mustering his black- 
guard brigade. The country people were pouring into town, full 
of excitement. The vigilance committee held nightly meetings. 
Crowds of men surged under the eye of impassioned orators. 
Of this opposition, Parker was one of the ruling spirits ; readi- 
est to speak, boldest to consult, stoutest to do. At night, he 
listened to the sweet slumbers of the fugitives who were con- 
cealed in his house. By day, he was consulting and plotting. 
The posters in the streets, calling the citizens to the defense of 
their liberties, bore traces of his hand in their fiery words. More 
than his life, his very soul, was in his hands those days. The 
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hours were sacred to immortal interests. Anthony Burns was 
sent back to slavery on Friday. On Sunday, Music Hall trem- 
bled as it has not done beneath the thunder of the great organ. 
On Monday morning, I called on Mr. Parker, expecting to find 
him haggard and worn in his study. 

“Mr. Parker is not up-stairs,” the servant said: “he is in his 
yard.” I went there, and found him in a morning robe, with a 
trowel in his hand, leaning over a- tiny flower-bed, placed where 
the southern sun could get a peep at it at noon-day. Never was 
his greeting more blithe than it was on that morning. Never 
was his face serener, or his voice more tender. “See my poor 
flowers,” he said: “I am placing them in the sunlight. This is 
my southern exposure. You never saw my southern exposure. 
My plants grow sweetly here.” 

This was the man who had been organizing rebellion. This 
was the man who called the people to resistance ; who inspected 
pistols. That work was done. The thunder had died away. 
The great nature showed its repose undisturbed. 

Theodore Parker teaches the lesson of sincerity. He believed 
in himself ; he trusted himself. It was the leading of the Spirit 
in him that he trusted. Sincerity! Strike that chord, and re- 
sponse comes from every hour of his life, and every response in 
unison with every other. It comes from the farm where the 
poor boy worked with his hands. It comes from the hills where 
he picked the berries that laid the foundation of the noblest pri- 
vate library in Boston. It comes from the village school where 
he outlearned the teacher, and from the solitary chamber where 
in secret he read the words of wise men. It comes from the 
college where the eager lad, supporting himself by teaching, out- 
stripped his classmates, and pushed his acquisitions into realms 
of learning which the college course never contemplated. It 
comes from the cell where the divinity student toiled at tasks 
never undertaken by the professors, and laid in as preliminary 
furniture material of knowledge sufficient for a burdened life. 
It comes from the little study in the parsonage at West Roxbury, 
where the young minister sat entombed in books, the sunshine 
streaming in between the vine leaves, the bees humming at the 
window, the fragrance of flowers mingling with the odors of 
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wormy volumes. It comes from the village, whose farmers and 
mechanics loved him as their teacher, friend, and servant. It 
comes from the parlors that rung with his merriment, from the 
chambers that hushed at the voice of his prayer, from the pul- 
pit that he made a flaming or a beatific mount. It comes later 
from controversial camps and battle-grounds. It comes from 
the Melodeon and the Music Hall. It is the key-note to the 
experience of the prophet, the.reformer, the minister, the theolo- 
gian. It explains all the moods. What he was called to be. at 
the moment, that he was all over. He wished to be nowhere 
else. He sighed for no rest but that which was allowed. He 
asked for no work but that which was appointed. He was con- 
tent in West Roxbury. He was content to be in the Melodeon. 
He was content in his library He was content on the railway 
train and the street. His faith was in the immanent and instant 
spirit. “Lord, what wilt thou have me do?” seemed his hourly 
aspiration. “ Let me lie where I fall,” was his last request. 

Parker's grand characteristic was character. Not learning, 
though few were so learned as he; not eloquence, though few 
had his power of speech; not intellectual range, though his 
was so wide; but séugleness of purpose and steadiness of will. 
Such men always are misunderstood, This earnestness, turned 
directly on instant ends, is a terrible bull in the China shop of 
society. Idleness, weakness, cowardice, effeminacy, always pro- 
test against it. Its courage is obstinacy; its independence is 
insolence ; its self-assertion is brag ; its persistency is fanaticism. 
It is a lazy world, and hates alarm-bells. It calls the doctor nui- 
sance, the schoolmaster knave, the reformer ruffian, and the saint 
devil. It nails its consolers on a cross for intimating that it 
needs consolation ; and it hangs its deliverer on a gallows for 
hinting that its well is not well enough. 

Sinners are a touchy folk. The pachyderms of Boston thought 
it hard that Parker fired Minnié balls at them instead of blowing 
peas. It was ungentlemanly in him to hit sin so hard that the 
sinner’s head ached. Why could not the man belabor human 
nature for its depravity ? Nobody would be hurt then but Father 
Adam and Mother Eve, and they had no reputation to lose. 
But we are his neighbors. “TI like you,” said a proper man to 
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John Wesley. “I mean to come to church some time. I 
should like to come, for I am a Christian man, and want to 
lend my support to the gospel. But I am afraid you will say 
something against cock-fighting, and I can’t stand that.” Par- 
ker was sure to say something against cock-fighting, especially 
if he saw the owner of the cock-pit in the congregation. 

Parker was a Realist. Original sin was pretty bad, but the 
sin that was not in the.least original was a great deal worse. 
To him sin was a sinner; malignity was a man; the Prince of 
Darkness was a gentleman. His crime was, that being a soldier, 
he loaded his rifle with ball; that being English, he spoke Eng- 
lish. Zhe Truth! He would have nothing less than that. It 
cost him a good deal to get at it. Having, as he thought, got it, 
he spared no pains to let it be known. For, in God’s name, what 
is truth for, but to be spoken? And in what way should it be 
spoken, if not in the most effective way? In love, by all means 
in love, — in the love that irradiates, woos, and wins, if that will 
answer. If it will not, then in the love that purges the dross 
from the gold by furnace fires. 

We look along the straight furrow that he cut through a 
crooked world, and then at the terrible plowing of artillery trains ; 
and, as we think of the human bodies that were crushed under 
those iron wheels, we have no tears for the moles whose carcasses 
fattened the soil he tilled. But what must it have been to exhibit 
that manliness? Manliness of so many aspects! manliness in 
so many directions! manliness on so many fields! manliness 
against such prodigious odds! We forget all his attainments in 
this one chief of attainments. We forget all his achievements 
in this achievement. 

“One fault he had,” said Emerson, — “he overestimated his 
friends.” We will rank alongside of it another fault equally 
heinous, — he did not hate his enemies. The two explain each 
other, The duty of loving a world in which one does battle 
lays a severe strain on the affections. To have love enough to 
baptize such haters, he must needs have had enough to drown 
such lovers. 

How happy the music of his heart made him! In three years" 


of sickness he had not one sad hour. What a testimony to the 
2 
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immortal faith of goodness! Nothing wounded him, for nothing 
found him vulnerable at the core. Even clerical malignity, most 
vitriolic of all, found no weak point in his virtue. Impotent it- 
self, it could only pray God to blast the man it could not injure. 
He feared nothing but fear. “If I ascend up to heaven, thou 
art there. If I make my bed in hell, behold thou art there.” 
He knew that he was not mean nor tricky nor cruel. Nobody 
ever charged him with lying, or saying what he did not believe, 
or doing a thing to be ashamed of. There were none he could 
not look in the face. There were none he would not take by the 
hand. There were none he dared not speak of in his prayer. 
He had no foes but the foes of his ideas. And those, if they had 
known him, would have been his friends. The opinions might 
repel: the man was irresistible. “I differed from him on almost 
every point of religious doctrine,” said an illustrious friend. “I 
found myself drawn close into the most intimate brotherhood 
with him in every act of religious life.” 

Theodore Parker was a natural reformer. This man could 
not live to himself, nor die to himself. - Whether living or dying, 
he was the Lord’s. Every fact in his experience was human. 
A poor boy, he had felt the disabilities of poverty. Born to toil, 
he could sympathize with the toiler. Of humble parentage, he 
knew no distinction of persons. His love of children, his hold 
on the common people, his use of the common speech, prove 
him a plain man among men. He was without scorn. He 
could not see a criminal arrested without feeling that only his 
own good fortune saved him from the same fate. He could not 
see a man degraded by vice, without feeling, that, under other 
circumstances, he might have been in his place. The greatest 
was no more than a human being: the smallest was no less. 
At the bar of humanity, all might plead, and all must. Anthony 
Burns and Daniel Webster stood there side by side, and there 
was no more hesitation in justifying the one than in condemning 
the other. The common humanity it was that glorified. Men, as 
they shared that, were great ; as they s/ighted that, were little. 

.This sympathy with the human, this thorough faith in it, and 
profound respect for it, is the key to his social and political 
career. He was no theorist, or doctrinaire, or schemer, or sys- 
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tem-monger. He had no patent medicine or infallible pill. 
Socialism never caught him in its cobwebs. His stout legs 
stuck right out of the coverlet of whatever Procrustes’ bed he 
was stretched on; and the legs condemned the bedstead. He 
would not march with a train band. He was the despair or 
politicians. Even the best reformers had to be very elastic to 
take him in. He thundered against intemperance, but de- 
nounced the Maine Law. He abhorred war, but saved money 
for cannon. His interest for the poor was intense; but “ The 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism” he called “a society 
for the promotion, diffusion, and organization of pauperism.” 
He preached earnestly about the dangerous classes ; but, when 
the community were glorifying the school at Westborough, he 
shook his head. . “The school at Westborough is a school 
of crime.” He was not sorry to hear that it was burned. 
He sacrificed, not his life merely, but his life-work, to 
the negro. But the negro-worshipers could not claim him. 
“The negro is slow; a loose-jointed sort of animal; a great 
child.” “He is an equatorial grasshopper.” “He beats the 
Jews in voluptuousness.” It was not that Parker was conceited 
or stubborn. He was a man. He honored and loved the human, 
for what it was, what it had been, and what it might become ; 
but he did not think the possession of two legs a full proof of 
humanity. The possibility of the human was in all; the reality 
of it in few. He was not the man to confound the reality with 
the possibility ; to put all bipeds on a level. The unhuman he 
compassionated and worked for ; the inhuman he compassion- 
ated more, and worked for harder; but the human only he 
accepted. He would work to revive it where it seemed dead ; 
he would work to rescue it where it seemed lost ; he would work 
to create the sense of it where it was undeveloped; he de- 
manded its rights, he pleaded for its privileges ; but he would 
not acknowledge it till he sawit. An enthusiast therefore, a 
fanatic, he could not be. He would fight for humanity; he 
would bleed for it; he would die for it; but he would not crown 
it till it had earned its victory. 

The development of the human in mankind — this was his 
endeavor. Not the alleviation of suffering, primarily ; not the 
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relief of want; not the feeding of the hungry, the clothing of 
the naked, the political enfranchisement of the oppressed, — 
not these primarily, these secondarily; primarily the develop- 
ment of the human. He believed in the people, because the 
human elements were co-extensive with the people, and only by, 
through, along with the people, could be developed. He be- 
lieved in the full emancipation of women, because women 
enshrine a full half of the humanity, and must be, not permitted, 
but encouraged, urged, exhorted, to bring the free contribution of 
such power as is given them to the sum of power in mankind. 

He believed in the enfranchisement of the negro, not so much 
because the negro would be happier, as because he, too, was a 
portion of the great human constituency : his enslavement hin- 
dered the progress of the people, his emancipation would pro- 
mote it. 

He believed in the rescue of the perishing, the reclaiming of 
the dangerous classes, because they were dead weights on the 
people’s progress, and because from these, too, some precious 
drops of humanity might be distilled. 

He believed in a republic, because this form of government 
seemed best fitted to develop the humanity of the people. 

He had faith that popular education, general intelligence, sys- 
tematic training, would extinguish the spirit of caste, make the rule 
of fellowship in humanity prevail, and give every individual man 
and woman a chance to exhibit his capacity, accomplish his des- 
tiny, and bless his kind. But these things were appliances, not 
forces. The forces were the attributes that existed in all human 
. beings, and that needed but opportunity to justify themselves. 

To this man there was an irresistible charm in courage. Be 
brave, be true, and Theodore Parker was your friend, in evil 
report and good report. 

Wendell Phillips has told us how he entered the antislavery 
arena. He had been attending one of their meetings in Bos- 
ton, as a spectator. The meeting had been unusually stormy 
and discouraging. As it broke up, Parker came to his friend 
and said, “ You shall never need to ask me again to share that 
platform.” There never was need. He was first and foremost. 
He kept the word of promise to the hope, and more. He not 
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only stood upon the platform wherever it was, he carried the 
platform_with him wherever he went. No man in the United 
States — orator, preacher, lecturer, editor, legislator, statesman, 
—did more, few did so much as he, to bring the matter of 
slavery before the people. He saw the compass of the evil, 
he felt the magnitude of the sin. He knew that either slavery 
must die, or the republic, either slavery or humanity on the 
western continent. He girded himself to save, not the Union, 
but the nation ; not the government, but the idea on which the 
government was built.. His efforts were tremendous. In all 
literature there is nothing to match the productiveness of his 
tongue and pen. From his first “ Letter to the People of the 
United States, touching the Matter of Slavery,” to his speech 
ten years later, in. 1858, on “ The Present Aspect of Slavery in 
America,” the tide of argument, appeal, remonstrance, rebuke, 
invective, wit, humor, pathos, ridicule, warning, never ceased to 
‘flow from his lips. The statements of principles, the expositions 
of law, the lessons from history, the deductions from reason, the 
demonstrations of facts and figures, swift, burning, unanswera- 
ble, flew like thunderbolts from his heart. No matter who fell ; 
no matter who were sacrificed ; no matter what reputation suf- 
fered ; no matter what great name went down ; no matter what 
great hearts broke. The more illustrious the person who stood 
in the people’s way, the more dangerous to the people’s safety. 
The future of America hung on the balance. It was cheaply 
purchased at any price. He was ready to die for it himseif. 
He was ready to strike down others. It was not for the slave 
or his master, it was not for peace or union, it was for the 
victory of the human, that he struck. Remember that, ye who 
compiain that he struck hard. He did. And there was need 
that he should; for the strikers were few, the foe was myriad- 
headed, the breath of the monster was in our faces, and men 
were inhaling it as the breath of heaven. Five years before the 
iron hail fell on Sumter, he predicted it, and prepared for it. 
His listening ear caught the footfalls of the coming fate. Hu- 
man in every atom and pulse of his being, he felt the uncon- 
scious drift of the popular energy, perceived the subtle links that 
joined cause to effect, measured accurately the rising of the 
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popular inspiration, indicated the very moment when the tide of 
shame and sorrow would overflow, and tears would turn to 
blood. 

We missed him then. We missed him afterwards. We have 
missed him ever since. At every turn of fortune, at every crisis 
of destiny, in the hour of victory, in the hour of defeat, we missed 
him, the soul of the war while the war raged, the soul of 
the peace when the peace came, the beiter conscience, the 
sweeter heart, the more heroic will of us all. Boston has not 
been Boston, Massachusetts has not been Massachusetts, New 
England has not been New England, since he died. Alas that 
memories should fade so fast! Alas that men should turn to 
shadows so quickly!~- Blessed those who can treasure such a 
memory! Blessed those who live within even the shadow of such 
a soul !—a soul of duty, of forgetfulness, of sacrifice ; a soul that 
travailed for humanity ; that labored, earned, garnered, spent, 
for mankind ; that burned itself out, that light might be kindled 
in other hearts ; a soul that found itself in order, that it might 
lose itself. We console ourselves with thinking that his genius 
has passed into his countrymen, and is felt in the inspirations of 
our souls ; that the winds that sigh over his grave will carry the 
breath of it to dear Italy, in her life-struggle ; that a new age 
will bear his seed in its bosom ; that his invisible spirit mingles 
with the gales that blow the ship of state ; that the condition of 
the world will be more clearly manifest for his having been a 
part of it; but 42m we miss more and more as one of those em- 
bodiments of force, who condense principles into persons, and 
present to us the whispered word of heaven in the form of a 
man. 

I have spoken of Theodore Parker as a man and as a reform- 
er; but my account of him would be radically defective if I did 
not present that other aspect of him which is more familiar and 
more characteristic than either. The work of social reform was 
incidental with Parker. He came to it, we may not say reluc- 
tantly, for, when he undertook it, he did so with all his heart, as 
if it was the special work he was sent to do, but, we may say, 
he came to it with some degree of misgiving. The work came 
to him. It was forced on him. He left what he had long con- 
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sidered the work of his life in order that he might do it: 
he hoped, he expected, to drop the main burden of it in 
a few years, and come back to his life-task again. This 
life-task was, he had persuaded himself, religious. He re- 
garded himself, he never ceased to regard himself, as a re- 
ligious reformer. To this he felt himself called, for this he 
equipped himself, for this he was gifted. A profoundly re- 
ligious man; a man naturally, originally, organically, creatively 
religious, — religion so genuine to him that he could not put up 
with the least affectation in it, his commerce with the Infinite 
Spirit, a commerce at first hand, the divine awe pressing imme- 
diately down on his soul, the supremacy of conscience, the sov- 
ereignty of reason, the immortal kingliness and queenliness of 
love, the personality of these qualities in a Being just as he was 
tender, and tender as he was just, fatherly and motherly both, — 
all this was to him a faith so inevitable, so instinctive, that it 
became the soul of all other faith. This sense of the reality of 
the divine Being was so full that it overflowed all limits, washed 
away all banks, and laid every department of thought and life 
under water. 

Parker was peculiarly fitted to become a reformer in religion. 
A man of more imagination could not have done what he did. A 
man of finer speculative genius could not have done it. A man 
of keener sympathetic perception could not have done it. A man 
of more poetic sensibility could not have done it. It needed a 
man of the people, who dealt with ideas in bulk, took systems 
for what they were on their fate, read the creeds literally, and to 
all things written and instituted applied the soul’s common 
sense. Parker was this man, — direct, truthful, sincere; a man to 
whom black was black, and white white; a man who could not 
equivocate or palter or lose himself in fine interpretations ; an 
eloquent man, who had the ears of the people, could translate 
Greek and German thought into Saxon speech; a man who 
delighted in writing and preaching sermons; a man who 
thought more of timely statements than of finished ones, and 
was far more anxious to get what he had to say accepted by the 
people who needed it, than to fashion it to the taste of critics. 

Friends apologize for the imperfection of his work by saying, 
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that it was begun very early ; that circumstances forced him 
into premature statements ; that his position as preacher com- 
mitted him to the damaging habit of loose expression ; that pro- 
fessional interruptions broke the continuity of his thought. 
Parker needs not the apology. He began early because he was 
called early. The circumstances that forced him into incom- 
plete statements were the necessities of the time which called 
for statements, — incomplete ones, if complete ones were not to 
be had ; and, as for the damaging habit of loose expression, the 
man who would speak to the people so as to move them must 
cultivate such habits of,expression as will lodge the burning 
thought in their hearts. He loved the sermon form for the rea- 
son that under it he could convey ideas, sentiments, convictions, 
influences, all in one; light and heat together; the word pierc- 
ing at a stroke through intellect, heart, soul, and will. There, 
as elsewhere ¥nd always, a man of the hour. 

We are bound to believe that the hour called for the man, 
since the man came. When you get a prophet, you must take 
his criticism. The judgment-day comes with the judge. Had 
Parker lived in Luther's day, he would have been a Luther. 
But that issue was closed. Ten years ago, the Church of Rome 
had no position in America. Nobody feared it, nobody talked 
about it. The Dudleian lecturer at Harvard College, when that 
theme came round, seized the old Protestant flail, and lustily 
beat the bare floor for an hour, while the official audience smiled 
or slumbered. In Parker's time, it was Protestantism that slept 
on its dogmas; the field being so absolutely clear of foes that 
surprise was not even dreamed of. It was a growing complaint, 
that religion was not doing the work of a religion, that truths 
were dogmas, that traditions passed nothing along, that ordi- 
nances did not ordain, that sacraments had no significance, that 
the meaning of symbols had been lost. Tract societies, Bible 
societies, missionary societies, kept the organizatiqn from rust- 
ing. All that held it together was the sectarian spirit which 
cements cliques by div:ding churches. An occasional revival 
showed how hard it was for spiritual faith to die, how very hard 
it was for spiritual faith to live. Now and then a living preacher 
revealed the deadness of the community as his thunders startled 
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the echoes in spiritual ‘graves. Religion had been slowly re- 
treating before intellect, until it had reached the extreme limit 
of space and time, and taken up its final position at the edge of 
the grave. There it stood, guaranteeing a free passage across 
the dark river to all who could show the church’s permit. The 
world was given over to its own devices. Religion declared 
itself the foe of science. It looked coldly on literature. It did 
not concern itself with social reform. It took unnecessary pains 
to say that it had nothing to do with politics ; and, as politics 
constituted the most absorbing interest of the people, this was 
equivalent to saying that religion had no interest in human 
affairs. Its business was the salvation of souls from hell. Did — 
not this look like frank abdication in favor of the pushing, plan- 
ning, audacious understanding which was fast taking matters 
into its own hands? The critical spirit was abroad. Belief in 
spiritual truths was declining. Faith in spiritual principles was 
ebbing out, and religion could not rally it to any standard of 
authority. The noble ark built aforetime to rescue a race from 
drowning, whose keel was laid by apostles, whose ribs were set 
by the fathers and doctors of the church, whose timbers were 
trinity, deity of Christ, predestination, election, atonement, justi- 
fication, at whose helm stood the Saviour, in whose sails blew the 
gales of the Holy Spirit, was withdrawn from the broad ocean of 
the world’s activity, and used as a ferry-boat on the river Styx. 
Not only did faith yield to its foes; it celebrated their victory. 
That God was no longer in the world, nor had a living represen- 
tative here ; that only infidels pretended to hear his voice or see 
his face or feel the pressure of his bosom; that the faith had 
been given to the apostles once and for all; that the Bible, an 
exception to all literature, was its only text-book, — were articles 
of the vulgar creed. Announcement was made to the effect 
that the Holy Ghost would no more meddle with mundane 
affairs, if the mundane intellect would no more meddle with it. 
Intellect should have its way, and freedom to walk in it rejoic- 
ing, on the easy condition that it would ask no impertinent 
questions. It might even call itself believing, and draw a bless- 
ing from heaven on its head by resigning its right to think of 
spiritual things, and denying that any beam of celestial illumi- 
3 
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nation ever did or could reach its eye. . Religion thus fairly ran 
away from the earth; it begged men not to pursue; it cried, 
“T have nothing to do with you. Pray let me alone. All I 
ask is that the mind and heart and conscience and will of 
man will go about their, business. They shall have a chance 
at heaven if they will give up all hope of getting there on 
their own feet.” 

The position of religion was even abject before the conquering 
worldly spirit. The smallest favors were gratefully received. If 
Daniel Webster spoke a good word for the Bible, the ministers 
had it in their sermons the next Sunday. If the Emperor Napo- 
leon condescended to say that Jesus was a great man, prayer- 
meetings testified their thankfulness for the patronage. If 
Henry Clay praised the Christian religion, his dueling and 
slaveholding were forgotten in the joy. 

But meanwhile, things on earth did not go altogether divinely. 
In the absence of religion, something else was abroad. Pauper- 
ism was increasing; vice was gaining ground. While religion 
looked after original sin, common-place sin of every kind 
abounded. Politics were avowedly atheistic. The slave power 
was laying the whole land under its spell. Greed, ambition, 
talent were its servants. Religion saved its life by rushing into 
its arms. 

At first there was promise of something better in the liberal 
faith. But that was too feeble to trust itself alone. The cau- 
tious leaders held back the advancing column. They feared 
philosophy ; they dreaded criticism ; they had an interest, too, in 
the Stygian ferry-boat which they were unwilling to sacrifice. 
Mr. Emerson’s wonderful address to the Cambridge divinity stu- 
dents — the deepest word spoken up to this hour — was declared 
the latest form of infidelity. Pierpont suffered in the estimation 
of the sect for his devotion to temperance. Channing lost favor 
through his interest in the slave. 

Am I mistaken in thinking it was this abdication of religion, 
this confession of inability to legitimate spiritual truths, this 
failure to make them operative in human 4ffairs, this sense of 
spiritual unreality, this faith in the divine absenteeism, this sa- 
cred prohibition of the Holy Ghost that stirred the soul of Theo- 
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dore Parker? Am I mistaken in thinking that the bitterness of 
his hate towards the popular theology was due to his belief that 
the theology was mainly answerable for the atheism he deplored? 
That hatred seems to some excessive, to some unreasonable, to 
some unphilosophical, to some malignant, to some nothing short 
of blasphemous. But I feel called on here to declare my con- 
viction that at least it was HUMAN. This antipathy was not so 
much a scholar’s aversion to something illiterate, nor a critic’s 
dislike of something crude, nor a philosopher’s scorn of some- 
thing irrational, nor a sage’s contempt of something supersti- 
tious, as it was a man’s detestation of something that, in his be- 
lief, defrauded man of his birthright. 

That religion failed to communicate the regenerating spirit was 
a grievous fault, but not in Parker’s judgment the worst fault. It 
discredited the regenerating spirit. To leave men to their own 
devices was to serve them an ill turn: but to drain off the only 
power that would help them in their devices ; to take their faith 
out of their existence ; to leave their outward and inward life 
unsheltered ; to demand that they should bestow the priceless 
tribute of worship on a book, a creed, an altar; to take the 
real value out of their living souls, and give them a factitious 
value, as things that might be saved or lost in some unknown 
state of being, — seemed to him intolerable. 

Hence the fury, hence what many call the recklessness of his 
assault. He wanted to break the popular theology down. No 
business was it of his to qualify it, modify it, explain it, account 
for it, show its deeper significance, draw out its hidden senses, 
tell men what it meant once, and might to pious souls mean still : 
his business was to destroy it by thunder and lightning. We all 
know how he did it ; but it is for me to say once more, and with 
the firmest tone at my command, that his assault on the popular 
theology was made in the interest of religion.) A terrible idol- 
breaker he was ; and-the idols he shattered were no images of 
wood or stone, but the deities of Christendom’s adoration, — the 
venerable rites, the saving creeds, the sacramental Scriptures, 
the emblems of’ beauty, and the symbols of faith. His battle- 
axe fell on foreheads whereon worship had set its star. Remem- 
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bering this, I still say, that, ruthless iconoclast as he was, he 
dashed no idol, except he thought he might reveal a God. 

In fact, the soul of Parker’s life was the purpose to restore 
religion to its rightful supremacy over the lives of men. He 
saw it stripped of authority: he wished to crown it. He saw 
it driven into a corner: he wished to vindicate its claim to 
regard. He saw it flouted by science, neglected by literature, 
patronized by philosophy, mocked at by politics: he wished to 
make these interests feel that from her they draw their life. He 
saw it pushed out of the natural world into the ghostly region of 
the supernatural ; he wished to exhibit it as the life of nature, 
the very essence of the human. He saw it surging over men’s 
heads a terror, he wished to show it dwelling in men’s breasts 
a joy. 

With a faith in the universe that would have been sweet in a 
child, and daring in a seraph, Parker; affirmed religion to be a 
primeval element in the constitution of man. Intellect, feeling, 
conscience, will, were but steps towards piety, devotion, know!l- 
edge, and obedience to the Supreme. I do not reason out the 
existence of God, he said: I kvow God. I do not go to the 
Bible for leave to hope in immortality. My heart tells me I am 
immortal. My belief in the sovereignty of the moral law is not 
conditioned on the authenticity of Matthew, or the historical 
position of Jesus. The moral law is enthroned in my bosom. 
My whole being confesses its power. Were the gospel a fiction, 
and Christ a myth, the eternal right would be the eternal right ; 
truth, honesty, kindness, justice, would sit easily on their thrones, 
and men would be constrained to kneel. Talk of secular knowl- 
edge, of profane truth! All knowledge is holy. All truth is of 
God. Every faculty leads to bliss. Every instinct opens 
towards heaven. Every interest implicates the soul. Reason 
perceives divine verities as the eye perceives stars. Man is a 
religious deing. Everywhere he worships ; everywhere he sac- 
rifices ; everywhere he builds up dogmas ; everywhere he hun- 
gers for heaven; everywhere he writes bibles. Parker's life- 
work was a book designed to show how deep, how universal, how 
indestructible a thing religion was. - 

To say that Parker was a denier, is the climax of absurdity. 
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A believer of believers was he. In actual Christendom there 
were few men who believed so much or so entirely. He swal- 
lowed the universe whole, not being particularly careful to 
strain out the gnats. He extended to all noble literature the 
authority that Christendom limits to the Bible. He attributed 
to human reason the spiritual discernment that Christendom 
claimed for a few souls. , He believed of human nature what 
Christendom believes of the Christ alcne.} He believed more 
in heaven than most men believe in heaven and hell both ; for 
his gracious immortality included, not merely all men, but the 
ill-used brutes. He believed as much in God as most men be- 
lieve in God, Nature, and Devil; so much, in fact, that now and 
then we had to man our life-boats to rescue human personality 
from the pantheistic flood. He believed so prodigiously in truth, 
that error was welcome as an attempt to find it. He believed so 
exorbitantly in good, that even evil was but the raw material 
from which it was made. His deity was so alive and so active, 
that the believer in miracles seemed no better than an atheist ; 
while his belief in the eternal law made the sitters at Moses’ 
feet look like -a group of skeptics. He believed where others 
doubted ; believed where others feared; believed where others 
dared not speculate ; believed where others dared not conjecture. 
Questions, that others ventured not to raise, he answered with 
assurance ; and he built everlasting homes for mankind out ‘of 
sentiments and dreams which they had sadly suspected to be 
vapors generated from the abundance of their tears. ) 

For this, men loved him as they never loved a Voltaire, a Gib- 
bon, or a Paine. This drew the afflicted to him in crowds ; 
made his study a confessional ; attracted hands to him from the 
great darkness, and wafted to him, from beyond the sea, letters 
laden with gratitude. Nothing staggered his faith in the benig- 
nant laws of the world, — no calamity, no suffering, no sorrow, 
no sin; not the passion he pitied, not the degradation he de- 
plored, not the vice he condemned ; not war ; not slavery ; not 
barbarism, with its brutality ; not civilization, with its fraud. 
Neither materialism nor atheism, neither blasphemy nor hypoc- 
risy, could for a moment daunt this man’s faith in the soul and 
its Father. 
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The objections made to Parker’s work just serve to throw 
into light its peculiarity. Theologians find fault with him 
because he forgets that God is outside the world, as well as 
inside ; because he scouted the idea of miracles ; because he made 
Jesus a man; because he set aside mediators and saviours ; 
because he ranked the church among temporary institutions ; 
because he did injuStice to the creed of Christendom. Well, if 
he did, it was simply for the reason that what he did other men 
forgot to do. When everybody was saying that God lived out- 
side of the world, it was time that somebody said he lived inside. 
When all God’s working in the universe was considered miracu- 
lous, it was time for somebody to assert the divinity of natural 
law. When the doctrine of special providences was deluging 
the mind with superstitions, it was time that somebody put 
ordinary existence under the heavenly care. How could he 
strongly enough assert the simple humanity of Jesus, against 
fifteen centuries of forgetfulness of it? How could he suffi- 
ciently emphasize the child’s immediate access to the Father, in 
the face of the old assertion that a mediator was necessary ? 
He ranked the church among human institutions. It was well 
he did. It had been ranked among unhuman institutions too 
long. Did he fail to apprehend the spiritual beauty of the creed 
of Christendom? Perhaps. But then he apprehended, as 
others did not, the literal ugliness of large portions of it ; and 
it was that he was concerned to expose. There was no lack of 
people who professed the creed of Christendom: the lack was 
of people who professed the creed of Reason. There were plenty 
to worship the faith: a man was wanted to criticise it. There 
was no need of vindicating Luther or Calvin, Bernard or Au- 
gustine, Paul or John: need was of vindicating the human 
nature which comprehends them all. 

He made one central affirmation, —/the sufficiency of man to 
himself ; an affirmation stoutly denied on qll sides, furiously as- 
sailed and keenly ridiculed on some. He had to make it with full 
strength of lungs, to make it over and over again, to make it in 
every form, to shout it, to scream it, till they who stood far off 
heard, and they who stood near put their fingers in their ears. 
But it was one of those grand affirmations, that go reverberating 
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through thousands of souls, that break -im successive shocks of 
surprise on human intelligence, cleave the brazen vault of sta- 
tionary mind, and let in the sunrise which newly creates the 
earth. a 

To call Parker a destructive, is simply to say that he began 
what generations of men must complete. When a new house is 
to be erected in place of an old one, the old one must be de- 
stroyed ; and the architect who clears it away, and dies, is a 
destructive, however magnificent the plans that are mapped out 
in his brain. Parker said of ,himself, “I was born to thunder 
and lighten, and break things down to the ground.” But he 
also said, “/The religion I am working at will be the faith of the 
next thousand years.”, He knew that he was a pioneer, and he 
accepted a pioneer’s work. But the pioneer makes clearings, not 
parks ; a hut, not a palace; a barn, not a cathedral. Was it 
nothing to have made the clearing on the very spot where the 
future temple must be builded? Was it nothing to have 
erected a hut of sound logs, big enough for all that needed 
shelter? His soul saw the ground-plan of a temple whose 
roof covered St. Peter’s as St. Peter’s covers the wooden boxes 
where the many-tongued priests hear confession. And, when 
the great temple of a national faith shall be erected, it will 
rise on that same spot ; it will be built of the very materials he 
collected, and will inclose that honest structure within its noble 
walls. Christendom, too, was born in a manger, born a little 
baby, — none but shepherds standing by. 

Had Parker lived to see the curse of slavery abolished, and 
the curse of bigotry abated ; had he lived to enjoy those quiet 
years he hoped for, his armor put off, his sword laid by, his 
theologic warfare ended,—he would have himself placed some 
courses on those grand walls within which the coming genera- 
tions of men shall worship. That was not permitted. Enough 
that the thing he did, he did well: no man could have done it as 
well. It will not have to be undone or done over. Let others 
see to it that they work as well on the edifice as he did on the 
foundations. 

The new faith, dim and shadowy yet, but magnificent, shows 


its outline against the sky. But we may not forget, we may not 
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cease gratefully to remember, the stalwart builder, who, far down 
in the dark places of the human consciousness, laid the great 
stones, which were faith in a living God, faith in immortality, 
faith in the supremacy of the soul, faith in the onfnipresence of 
moral law, faith in the spiritual unity of mankind. Wherever 
these foundations are laying, Parker works. For many a long 
year to come, Theodore Parker will be a leader of the people. 
For them his day is dawning. Already the shadow of oppro- 
brium is lifting from his figure. He is spoken of with respect in 
high circles. His name, no longer used as a wicked spell, is 
associated with courage, honesty, devotion to truth, manliness 
of life. Now, then, is the time for a biography of this brave 
man that the people everywhere shall love to read. Now is the 
time to scatter in popular editions those wonderful sermons 
which adapt the loftiest ideas to the simplest understanding, 
and under the forms of sober morality convey the essence of a 
beautiful faith. That this has not been done before, is due, not 
to the forgetfulness of his friends, let us hope, but to the 
troubled years that have succeeded his death. Now, however, 
that peace has come, and men can listen thoughtfully to earnest 
words, the speech of Theodore Parker should be and will be 
heard. The people are ready for it, are waiting for it. Bring 
his writings out from the closet, clothe them in homely dress. 
Introduce them to the villages and cabins throughout the land. 
Let them go to the Southern populations, which the sects are 
zealously contending for. Let them aid in forming the faith of 
the untaught and neglected. Let those have them whom he 
labored to educate. Let those have them whom he toiled to set 
free. The whole country is a vast field in which every sect is 
casting its seed. By no means let seed like this be allowed to 
rot in cribs. It contains harvests for the millions. The great 
preacher of America should not be confined to Boston Music 
Hall. What he did for those who listened to him here, only 
they can tell. What he did for them, he should do for the 
masses, who sit under no temple roof, but who need, as we all 
do, the sheltering glory of a nobie belief. 





“DARE YOU?” 


OUBTING Thomas and loving John, 
With the others walking on. 


“Tell me now, John, dare you be 
Of the small minority ; 

To be lonely in your thought, 

Never to be sought or bought ; 

To be dropped and shunned, and go 
Through the world esteemed its foe ; 
To bear off your titles well, — 
Heretic and infidel ; 

To be singled out, and hissed, 
Pointed at as one unblessed ; 
Warred against in whispers faint, 
Lest the children catch a taint? 

If you dare, come now with me, 
Fearless, confident, and free.” 


“Thomas, do you dare to be 

Of the great majority ; 

To be only, as the rest, 

With God’s common blessings blest ; 
To accept in humble part 

Truth that shines on every heart ; 
To be never set on high, 

Where the envious curses fly ; 
Never name or fame to find, 

Far outstripped in soul and mind ; 
To be hid, except to God, 

As one grass-btade in the sod 
Underfoot with millions trod ? 

If you dare, come with us be 
Lost in love’s great unity.” 





A JAUNT IN JUNE. 


In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm and pleasant, it 
were an injury and a sullenness against nature not to go out and see her 
riches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth. 

MILTON. “ Areopagitica.” 


és *T IS a beautiful time to travel in the country,” said Mr. 
Bundy from the piazza of the Mansion House. 

This was so true indeed that it needed no voucher from Mr. 
Bundy. Still ’t was pleasant to hear him say it: for he was really 
a good host; had given us an unaffected welcome, a good bed, 
quiet room, sound rest, and wholesome breakfast. Thus braced, 
and again mounted, with saddle-bags secured, we bade the pains- 
taking landlord a flowing good-day, and slipped out from this 
quiet harbor again into the main stream of our voyage. Sound 
sleep, plenty of water, and good food, had given us a new body, 
mind, and heart ; and the way before us seemed to lead into a 
fresh-made world. 

The road, in reality, shot out of view around a woody knoll ; 
though it seemed to run straight into a great uplifted mass of 
sunlit green, —a leafy hill away in front. And the like were 
all about us in a lavish profusion of color, light, and material, 
pushed boldly up against a hardy blue sky, which it was vigor 
and health to see. “QO brave new world!” 

The rushing west wind blowing upon us from cool forests and 
fields of clover and hay, the scattered masses of clouds driven 
up in fleets from harbors below the horizon, and billowing under 
the fresh gale across the sky,—all seemed an ethereal bath 
pouring over one, subtly and sanatively tempered with the sun 
of a June day. . ; 

And what should it all be, but prelude to a song, —a bird- 
song? 

The brown-thrasher was always a source of some melancholy 
to me in childhood ; seeming to be a creature one could never 
know or hear, and a bird only revealed to very favored persons. | 
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recall the silent respect with which I once regarded a gifted boy, 
who pointed out and named oue which others could not see, in 
the cool haunts of a large balm-of-Gilead. And it seemed quite 
in the nature of things in later years to find such superior peo- 
ple as Parker and Thoreau discoursing of this bird, yet hidden 
to my grosser sight.* His song I had studied —as one who is 
not permitted to hear a great performer—on a musical staff, 
arranged, I think, by Mr. Borroughs. 

Now, here, in the next field, was the “red-bird” of boyhood, 
always a rare and impressive discovery to us rustics roaming the 
hills, bringing up all the great past of school-days, — place, time, 
playfellows, — and what should he prove to be, the moment he 
opens his mouth, but my everywhere-sought brown-thrasher ! 
and, quickly checking Rozinante, I murmured a continuous and 
soothing qwhoa into her ear, lest she should rattle a stone, and 
break the spell which had unsealed my eyes, and led me to the 
bower of my coy charmer. 

To be candid, there was nothing rapturous about the song ; and 
yet, truth to tell, it gave me more delight than did Jenny Lind in 
the old Tremont Temple, and I remember it with more pleasure. 
Now it was the clear gurgling of the robin ; now the fluty whistle of 
the quail ; now the cat-bird’s mixture of guttural and reed tones ; 
now a sotto-voce recitative, like the hurried aside of some prima 
donna; now a touching cry of complaint, and sudden far-sent 
signal to his beloved, as though one had quickly drawn the 
trumpet stop of an organ; and then a kind of mocking-bird 
array of gay and grave, bathos and pathos. And all the time 
the creature was dancing and bobbing in the sun and wind and 
green shade, and singing was as easy as breathing. 

[Thus always with the great artist. Thalberg was supreme 
and calm as a god amid the intoxicating harmonies he called into 
life ; and Mario used to sing as quietly as Kensett paints, or 
Rowse draws. The English are in some respects the most pow- 
erful people in the world ; z. ¢., combine the greatest momentum 
with the most inertia and bottom. And their preamble to the 
Commandments is, Be thou quiet. An elephant is quiet. And 
perhaps there is no better symbol of quiet strength than a huge 
whale, leisurely rising and sinking. | 
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At last, Signor Red Marvis, illustrating his culminating song, 
flew in a series of ever-mounting curves, to the top of a plume- 
elm. And here came a gush of what seemed half fright, min- 
gled with the delight and surprise of adventure. The thrush 
was too heavy for the apexal twig; and, as it bent and tossed 
about in the gale, he pitched and recovéred himself like an 
unruly kite or balloon, and, with fluttering wings, poured forth a 
hurried, uneven cataract of song, a mixture at once of laughter, 
joy, fun, victory, and jubilation. And, under its intoxicating spell, 
breeze, tree, cloud, sun, sky, and bird, and all the life of this 
June day, seemed dissolving into one continuous stream of 
beauty and delight. 

The sharp glint of the hoe against the stones, in the neigh- 
boring corn-fitld, brought to us through this dream a dim sense 
of a row of our own to hoe; and the smart from an impulsive 
and vindictive blow at a horsefly on Bessie’s neck wholly brought 
us back. The brown-thrasher went soberly for food to a neigh- 
boring shubbery, and we jogged on. 

Still, the reality was better than any dream. 

Across the waving clover came scented breezes; the surfy 
swell of the wind in the poplars and beeches brought the sea 
and odors of the shore ; white azalia swinging censer-like in the 
wind filled the road, as well as its own cool woody cathedral, with 
fragrance ; the wood-thrush, whose sylvan flute mortals seem not 
yet quite fit to hear, sang in invisible green arcades ; song-spar- 
rows tripped along the dusty roadside with us in pairs; yellow- 
birds made mad dives for pools reflecting tree and sky, as if in 
doubt of their own element ; small bewildered frogs leaped fran- 
tically from grass to water, and from water to grass ; bluebirds, 
with blue that flashed and dazzled, streamed now and then 
across the way; masses of creamy elderberry blossoms or wild 
roses (peeping out from among ferns and white blossoming 
blackberry-vines, and haunted by honey-bees) hedged the way ; 
and the grape, vying with the lichens to cover the old stone 
walls, threw its delicate fragrance from one side ; while from the 
other, where the scythe and bobolink were both singing, was 
wafted the aroma of new-mown hay. 

Here was a cottage, with red roses climbing to the roof; and 
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there one with white. Yellow and purple butterflies coquetted 
with their own shadows on the ground, and compared colors 
with the varnished buttercup, the early golden-rod, and late 
dandelion. Cattle, their heads in unconscious sympathy in one 
direction, were leisurely grazing on the distant hillsides ; while, 
about the whole scene, a circular rim of uplifted woods, in masses 
of light and dark green, seemed to inclose one in an enchanted 
region. Far overhead, swallows, soaring and circling, appeared 
and disappeared against the diaphanous white clouds and soft 
sky. A large Newfoundland dog, bounding through deep grass, 
seemed only a freak of the waving field in motion, which might 
presently be full of them; and the singing mowing-machine was 
a gigantic, golden-crowned thrush. And here was a mower, . 
with a rose in in his hat, actually smoking while at work; and 
whetting his scythe with a careless swing, as though mowing 
was quite the pastime of the season, instead of the hardest work 
that is done. His comrades, building a barn, appeared to have 
chosen the best time, as if the restorative influences of the sea- 
son would almost build a barn of itself ; and, under the impres- 
sion that it would never lighten or thunder again, the careening 
rods on the old building seemed the most inappropriate and 
superfluous appendages possible. 

The bright red flags in the ox-heart cherry-trees, it was easy 
to see, were only gala-day decorations ; and the boys in the 
corn-field, “cultivating” a-horseback, were evidently taking 
Wordsworth’s “ deliberate holiday,” or, better still, their own. 
Even hens, pitching down from barn windows, flew with grace, 
and sang with sweetness ; though their nests had just been 
robbed by a kidnapping fellow, — a sort of marshal for that dis- 
trict, who emerged with three of their offspring in one hand, 
and his overall-pockets full. 

Hard by, a symmetrical elm, its gracile stem fringed with 
green, dividing into five stalks, shot up in lines of beauty into a 
slender Etruscan vase. A golden robin filled it with the nectar 
of his song, stained with his color, swam round there like a dis- 
solving jewel dropped from the finger of June, and devoted the 
priceless goblet to the parting day. At last, a hair-bird, in some 
unseen nook of greenery in the next pasture, filtered the slant- 
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ing sunlight, balsamic air, and amethystine sky, into one con- 
tinuous steady stream of song, —a long-drawn, thrilling mono- 
tone, — and poured it into our ears, the blessed nepenthe, as if 
the eye alone could not drink in enough. 

Under its influence, — for even Bess had the mild, impassive 
eye of lotus-eaters, — we paced leisurely on, nor needed the hint 
of a staff on the high hill, bending to the southwest gale, to 
observe that our world-ship was plowing on with a whole-sail 
breeze through a sea of June, and that the great “double- 
header” crowded on the horizon was the white bone in her 
mouth. The warblers on either hand were the birds in our 
rigging, and sang and — 


“ Sang as if it were 
The one day of summer in all the year ;” — 


While those specks of swallows, rising and falling among the 
cloudy pillars in our wake, were now seen to be our stormy 
petrels and cary chickens. Dreamily we thought of throwing 
the deep-sea lead, or of taking an observation ; but were too list- 
less, and indeed never cared to come to land. 


** What need of anchors on a shoreless sea ?. 
What need of sails where no sought harbor is ? 
Our destination is where we may be, — 
Hence too we launched, and our sole port is this.” 


But presently came again the euphrasy to unseal our eyes. 
This simple was the wild strawberry, and, as before, led only 
from a vision to a more enchanting reality. In truth, dis- 
mounting to munch crackers and cheese, we came plump down 
into a bed of cool, dewy, dead-ripe strawberries ; dewy, for the 
sloping bank was deeply shaded by a wide-spreading white-ash, 
all tasseled with dead seed-vessels. 

At first, I only caught the ruddy faces of two-.or three, half 
hiding in their green encampment. But, putting the eye to 
their level, one seemed to draw the doors of their tents; and 
there they were, by twos or fours, blushing redder than ever, 
that one should intrude on their privacy. Brought out to the 
sun, after a raid and capture, they showed a deeper, almost fluid, 


‘ 
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vermeil (what painter could catch that luscious color?), and 
every seed sunk deeper into its pentagonal paradise of sweets 
and odors. Here indeed was a seasonable zest to my lunch, and 
of such genuine flavor as would make the snowy tribute thereto 
of the ‘cow and the cane impertinent. 

And how appropriate, with the consent of flowers and birds, 
was this chosen haunt! Oxalis, white and purple clover, 
crow’s-foot, ruddy flowering sorrel, and gentle geraniums, paid 
willing tribute here. The wild grape dropped its sweets from 
the stone wall ; while, beyond it, bobelinks and fire hang-birds 
sang from the fragrant meadows. Near by, we had haltered 
Bess, with long scope, in a stream of red-top and timothy, and, 
bowing to the current, she seemed to suck in a long wave of 
grass and white clover, as if it were foaming nectar, and ap- 
peared to ship a sea of it as she swung to her anchor. 

Lunch was long finished, and, lying back in the grass, we had 
long enough looked at the sky, which somehow bent down affec- 
tionately near us. Still we: lingered, feeling that over the high 
hill we were now ascending lay a noisy city, — blocks and pave- 
ments, — and wishing still to feel that indefinite remoteness 
which these weeks in Bohemia had suggested. But finally a 
song-sparrow came, and, singing with numerous excores three 
or four variations of his best of all songs, suddenly took wing in 
the direction of our destined course. So clear a hint could not 
of course be evaded ; and, tugging at the curb to get Bessie’s 
nose up from those two or three last long twitches and swipes 
‘at the grass, we pushed her into a brisk canter (that the strug- 
gle might be sharp and short) up the base of the long hill. 

Near the summit stands the village of S ; pleasant, from 
the breezy view it promised from the top ; and pleasant, from its 
suggesting an old English town of the same name, whose quaint 
streets and views and costumes had left us such pleasant mem- 
ories. And there, too, was a hill, the MWyle Cop, as steep as 
this, leading you to an old ivy-covered abbey at the bottom, 
where are pieces of the true cross, and some of the Virgin 
Mary’s soft hair. 

But this fern is sweeter than ivy, as this town is more fresh 
' and hopeful than the English one, said I, as a tranquil farmer 
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jerked his lazy nag down the hill, his wife carrying a large bunch 
of sweet-fern, and his boy having his hands full, and a sprig in 
his hat. 

Fresher, certainly ; for barter seemed, in this unsophisticated 
society, to hold its own against currency. Not only did the 
omnipresent party who wished to swap horses invite to an im- 
parlance, binding me to enter upon nice stipulations, as to the 
age, sight, wind, temper, speed, and recent feed of my unsus- 
pecting horse, but a young farming party also crossed the road 
to the post-office with three eggs in each hand wherewith to 
frank his letters. Think of a town where fresh eggs are legal 
tender! But well enough, perhaps ; for, with yolk and sheath, 
are they not “apples of gold in baskets of silver” ? And, when 
lying trembling on one’s June-buttered toast of a bright morn- 
ing, how much more passable than a shabby shinplaster! 

Nor does simplicity end here. What dark eyes are those 
there peering through windows almost hidden with roses? Not 
girls in the Rhine-stream vineyards, nor the sea-green hop 
groves of New York? No; but sensible New-England maid- 
ens, helping brothers and lovers and husbands at shoemaking! 
My admiration-mark is one of joy; for how much good might 
follow from this example if well followed! Not only would it 
elevate the tone of these little clubs, shut up together for twelve 
hours a day ; be a bar to rum and tobacco and a low tone of dis- 
course, and lighten and cheer labor ; but might it not also add 
one more avenue to deplete the few into which industrious wo- 
men are so crowded, and which should afford them the reward 
which the same work receives in the hands of men? I must 
own it has always seemed to me to indicate rather a slavish esti- 
mate of woman, as well as being a little mean and bullying in 
the stronger party, to give her a smaller stipend for the same 
work, — and sometimes work better done at that; as in our 
schools, for example, or our printing-houses. Perhaps because I 
have always remembered so well an observation which President 
Jefferson somewhere records, that “civilization replaces woman 
in the enjoyment of her natural equality ; since that, and that 
only, teaches us to respect those rights in others which we 
value in ourselves.” 
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Ere losing sight of these happy craftsmen, and while on the 
subject of women (for could one meditate a better?), may we 
not take a moment of this happy day to make acknowledgment 
to one to whom mayhap many fair readers (though so handsomely 
indebted) now-a-days turn a cold shoulder? “Joseph Andrews” 
may perhaps be a book which only the most innocent can read ; 
as it certainly does not easily bear the light of modern refine- 
ment. But are we under no obligations to a man, who, in 
an age when women were held as toys and inferiors, and 
their names made to grace, or disgrace, the quarrels of 
drunken gamesters, could discern their equality and nobility ; 
and, while pitilessly satirizing such as demoralized society, 
come to the rescue of the virtuous in such handsome and 
gentlemanly terms as these? “We are seldom asunder,” 
says his Mr. Wilson of his spouse, “during the day; for I 
am neither ashamed of conversing with my wife, nor of play- 
ing with my children: to say the truth, I.do not perceive that 
inferiority of understanding which the levity of rakes, the dull- 
ness of men of business, or the austerity of the learned, would 
persuade us of in women. As for my woman, I declare I have 
found none of my own sex capable of making juster observa- 
tions on life, or of delivering them more agreeably; nor do I 
believe any one possessed of a faithfuler or braver friend.” 

“Bravo! good for you, old fellow!” says the manly heart. And 
is there not evidence in this itself strongly tending to show that 
Mr. Henry Fielding was really what his greatest successor has 
named him,— “the manliest and kindliest of human beings” ? 
And who has a right to judge if not the kindly and manly and 
genial Thackeray ? 

Loitering with these memories and fancies, we have drifted 
out of sight of our brave and fair co-workers. Still the far-sent 
“rap, rap” of their merry hammers reaches us faintly, leading off 
a strain of one of Whittier’s songs, in which we, too, gladly join. 


“Rap, rap! your stout and bluff brogan, 
With footsteps slow and weary, 
May wander where the sky’s blue span 
Shuts down upon the prairie. 
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On Beauty’s foot your slippers glance, 
By Saratoga’s fountains, 

Or twinkle down the summer dance 

Beneath the Crystal Mountains. 


“The foremost still, by day or night, 
On moated mound or heather, 
Where’er the need of trampled right 

Brought toiling men together ; 
When the free burghers from the wall 
Defied the mail-clad master, 
Than yours at freedom’s trumpet call 
No craftsmen rallied faster.” 


Yes, gladly join ; for no happiest or sunniest time can be too 
precious to give to the poet of the true and faithful heart, who, 
while holding with one strong hand to the throne of heaven, is 
ever ready to grasp with the other the hand of his striving 
brother-man. 

More melody and less morals, cry you? And you won't be 
moralized now, in June, since it is — 


* As easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green, or skies to be blue” ? 


No, no, says this little girl (where I turn Bess aside to drink at 
the dusty pump-trough), a little bare-footed creature in a plaid 
jacket, who dances out with an accordeon in her hand, and, with 
melodramatic effect, takes a statuesque pose beside me, —a hint 
of the melodious day en tableau. No, sing the lazy scythes from 
those deeps of fragrant clover ; no, say the squirrels, sliding out 
of cool dark crevices in the stone walls, slipping back, and, presto, 
racing on a leafy suspension bridge overhead, and squealing for 
joy and triumph. No, chirps smart jenny wren, who could n’t 
say no to cock robin, ascending the bridge of her song, and 
stopping half way to dive at agady-bug ; no, says the king-bird, 
bounding and rebounding upon the smooth pool yonder like a 
skipping-stone ; and no, at last, cries that happy chattering 
group of school-girls in smart frocks and white aprons. Did 
you mark what they were just now singing as school closed ? 
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What but that truly bird-like song, or catch rather, the girls 
used to sing at home over the breakfast things ! 


“June, lovely June, now beautifies the ground, 
The notes of the cuckoo through the glad earth resound. 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo ! 
Through the glad eartHflresound.” 


Which made me doubt — listening then, and musing upon cer- 
tain bright angel faces, and all which this Song brought back to 
me—if melody were not the best morals. 

Here the nostrils of my faithful friend dilated, her ears shot 
one side in stiff parallels, and in the line of their direction 
stood a grocer in his doorway putting up a placard of Wright’s 
Pills ; also Herrick’s Pills; also Plantation Bitters, — all beau- 
tifully embossed on variously colored paper. And with such 
eucrasy and Eden innocence had these weeks in the woods 
blessed us, that we wondered whether they were rare plants or 
fruits, — fresh creations, perhaps, of these recreative days which 
had escaped our notice. 

At last, and all too soon, sundry benevolent and thoughtful 
iirections on the barns, as to where the inexperienced passenger 
hould buy his clothing and furniture, in the neighboring me- 
copolis, and what pomade he should use, convinced us that we 
ipproached, alas! the aggregated abodes of men and brothers. 
Nor were these four horses drawing an immense load of wood 
to the many-chimneyed town, nor the sharp, prolonged steam- 
whistle of the “ New-York express,” needed to assure us that 
we had slipped insensibly from the limits of our June enchant- 
ment. But, as if finally to certify us of this fact, and a little 
sadly withal, a friendly pewee, as we left the last long avenue of 
rippling beeches, sang with infinite tenderness, “Heigh ho,” 
“Good-by,” long dwelling on the last words he should say to 
‘s, as though both we and the last June day were his departing 
overs, and, like too many a truant lover, were never to return. 

Lo! Wachusett once more, as we poise a moment on the 
“idge of this wave of a hill, which seems only to sweep us from 
me beautiful world to another. It was like the first sight of 
and after a sea voyage. When last seen from the banks of the 
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jerked his lazy nag down the hill, his wife carrying a large bunch 
of sweet-fern, and his boy having his hands full, and a sprig in 
his hat.. 

Fresher, certainly ; for barter seemed, in this unsophisticated 
society, to hold its own against currency. Not only did the 
omnipresent party who wished to swap horses invite to an im- 
parlance, binding me to enter upon nice stipulations, as to the 
age, sight, wind, temper, speed, and recent feed of my unsus- 
pecting horse, but a young farming party also crossed the road 
to the post-office with three eggs in each hand wherewith to 
frank his letters. Think of a town where fresh eggs are legal 
tender! But well enough, perhaps ; for, with yolk and sheath, 
are they not “apples of gold in baskets of silver” ? And, when 
lying trembling on one’s June-buttered toast of a bright morn- 
ing, how much more passable than a shabby shinplaster! 

Nor does simplicity end here. What dark eyes are those 
there peering through windows almost hidden with roses? Not 
girls in the Rhine-stream vineyards, nor the sea-green hop 
groves of New York? No; but sensible New-England maid- 
ens, helping brothers and lovers and husbands at shoemaking! 
My admiration-mark is one of joy; for how much good might 
follow from this example if well followed! Not only would it 
elevate the tone of these little clubs, shut up together for twelve 
hours a day ; be a bar to rum and tobacco and a low tone of dis- 
course, and lighten and cheer labor ; but might it not also add 
one more avenue to deplete the few into which industrious wo- 
men are so crowded, and which should afford them the reward 
which the same work receives in the hands of men? I must 
own it has always seemed to me to indicate rather a slavish esti- 
mate of woman, as well as being a little mean and bullying in 
the stronger party, to give her a smaller stipend for the same 
work, — and sometimes work better done at that; as in our 
schools, for example, or our printing-houses. Perhaps because I 
have always remembered so well an observation which President 
Jefferson somewhere records, that “civilization replaces woman 
in the enjoyment of her natural equality; since that, and that 
only, teaches us to respect those rights in others which we 
value in ourselves.” 
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Ere losing sight of these happy craftsmen, and while on the 
subject of women (for could one meditate a better?), may we 
not take a moment of this happy day to make acknowledgment 
to one to whom mayhap many fair readers (though so handsomely 
indebted) now-a-days turn a cold shoulder? “ Joseph Andrews” 
may perhaps be a book which only the most innocent can read ; 
as it certainly does not easily bear the light of modern refine- 
ment. But are we under no obligations to a man, who, in 
an age when women were held as toys and inferiors, and 
their names made to grace, or disgrace, the quarrels of 
drunken gamesters, could discern their equality and nobility ; 
and, while pitilessly satirizing such as demoralized society, 
come to the rescue of the virtuous in such handsome and 
gentlemanly terms as these? “We are seldom asunder,” 
says his Mr. Wilson of his spouse, “during the day; for I 
am neither ashamed of conversing with my wife, nor of play- 
ing with my children: to say the truth, I.do not perceive that 
inferiority of understanding which the levity of rakes, the dull- 
ness of men of business, or the austerity of the learned, would 
persuade us of in women. As for my woman, I declare I have 
found none of my own sex capable of making juster observa- 
tions on life, or of delivering them more agreeably; nor do I 
believe any one possessed of a faithfuler or braver friend.” 

“Bravo! good for you, old fellow!” says the manly heart. And 
is there not evidence in this itself strongly tending to show that 
Mr. Henry Fielding was really what his greatest successor has 
named him, — “the manliest and kindliest of human beings” ? 
And who has a right to judge if not the kindly and manly and 
genial Thackeray ? : 

Loitering with these memories and fancies, we have drifted 
out of sight of our brave and fair co-workers. Still the far-sent 
“rap, rap” of their merry hammers reaches us faintly, leading off 
a strain of one of Whittier’s songs, in which we, too, gladly join. 


“ Rap, rap! your ai and bluff brogan, 
With footsteps slow and weary, 
May wander where the sky’s blue span 
Shuts down upon the prairie. 
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On Beauty’s foot your slippers glance, 
By Saratoga’s fountains, 

Or twinkle down the summer dance 

Beneath the Crystal Mountains. 


“ The foremost still, by day or night, 
On moated mound or heather, 
Where’er the need of trampled right 
Brought toiling men together ; 
When the free burghers from the wall 
Defied the mail-clad master, 
Than yours at freedom’s trumpet call 
No craftsmen rallied faster.” 


Yes, gladly join ; for no happiest or sunniest time can be too 
precious to give to the poet of the true and faithful heart, who, 
while holding with one strong hand to the throne of heaven, is 
ever ready to grasp with the other the hand of his striving 
brother-man. 

More melody and less morals, cry you? And you won't be 
moralized now, in June, since it is — 


‘“ As easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green, or skies to be blue” ? 


No, no, says this little girl (where I turn Bess aside to drink at 
the dusty pump-trough), a little bare-footed creature in a plaid 
jacket, who dances out with an accordeon in her hand, and, with 
melodramatic effect, takes a statuesque pose beside me, —a hint 
of the melodious day en tableau. No, sing the lazy scythes from 
those deeps of fragrant clover ; no, say the squirrels, sliding out 
of cool dark crevices in the stone walls, slipping back, and, presto, 
racing on a leafy suspension bridge overhead, and squealing for 
joy and triumph. No, chirps smart jenny wren, who could n’t 
say no to cock robin, ascending the bridge of her song, and 
stopping half way to dive at aglady-bug ; no, says the king-bird, 
bounding and rebounding upon the smooth pool yonder like a 
skipping-stone ; and no, at last, cries that happy chattering 
group of school-girls in smart frocks and white aprons. Did 
you mark what they were just now singing as school closed ? 
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What but that truly bird-like song, or catch rather, the girls 
used to sing at home over the breakfast things ! 


“June, lovely June, now beautifies the ground, 
The notes of the cuckoo through the glad earth resound. 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo ! 
Through the glad eartHftresound.” 


Which made me doubt — listening then, and musing upon cer- 
tain bright angel faces, and all which this Song brought back to 
me — if melody were not the best morals. 

Here the nostrils of my faithful friend dilated, her ears shot 
one side in stiff parallels, and in the line of their direction 
stood a grocer in his doorway putting up a placard of Wright's 
Pills ; also Herrick’s Pills; also Plantation Bitters, —all beau- 
tifully embossed on variously colored paper. And with such 
eucrasy and Eden innocence had these weeks in the woods 
blessed us, that we wondered whether they were rare plants or 
fruits, — fresh creations, perhaps, of these recreative days which 
had escaped our notice. 

At last, and all too soon, sundry benevolent and thoughtful 
iirections on the barns, as to where the inexperienced passenger 
hould buy his clothing and furniture, in the neighboring me- 
copolis, and what pomade he should use, convinced us that we 
approached, alas! the aggregated abodes of men and brothers. 
Nor were these four horses drawing an immense load of wood 
to the many-chimneyed town, nor the sharp, prolonged steam- 
whistle of the “New-York express,” needed to assure us that 
we had slipped insensibly from the limits of our June enchant- 
ment. But, as if finally to certify us of this fact, and a little 
sadly withal, a friendly pewee, as we left the last long avenue of 
rippling beeches, sang with infinite tenderness, “Heigh ho,” 
“Good-by,” long dwelling on the last words he should say to 
‘s, as though both we and the last June day were his departing 
overs, and, like too many a truant lover, were never to return. 

Lo! Wachusett once more, as we poise a moment on the 
“idge of this wave of a hill, which seems only to sweep us from 
me beautiful world to another. It was like the first sight of 
and after a sea voyage. When last seen from the banks of the 
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Merrimac, he seemed like a dim, far-off picket of the column 
of Green Mountains stretching away northerly in everlasting 
strength. Now, on the outskirts of this soft landscape, which 
lies before us as in a Claude Lorraine mirror, he swims like a 
great whale on the horrizon, in his demi-tint of misty blue and 
gray ; and the two or three caln#@lengths of cloud above him are 
only smaller fry. 

But see, all around us, far and near, this panoramic view, 
which we look upon almost as the sun does! And we are not to 
lose so soon the various roadside scenes of our summer ramble. 
For here, in this spherical circle of our planet beneath us, lie for- 
ests, towns, and lakes, hills, valleys, and farms, mansions, and 
winding roads, various-colored soils and grain-fields, and armies 
of orchards, —as if by one stupendous touch the great Artist 
had grouped and massed together all the ever-shifting wayside 
scenery of the last hundred miles, all the culminating glory of 
departing June, and flung it abroad under this magnificent dome 
of sunny sky and billowy cloud. 

It was time we should follow our fate, and so become a small 
part of the study of that picture, for the sake of some other 
spectator, and no longer idle observers ; though ’t was a little 
odd, by the by, to find that our way there lay through Paris and 
Canada. For a haymaker, who would n’t understand my hail 
as to the yield of grass, and who proved to be a newly arrived 
French Canadian, easily brought back with his air and manner, 
if not his bad French, the boulevards and the fair of the Pain 
a’ Epice; not less than the gallant Champlain, the brave Jesuit 
explorers, and the heroic French woman of 1640 who crossed 
the unknown sea to Quebec and Montreal, to succor the perish- 
ing, and cherish the young. And one never regrets, I think, 
being thus taken again to those English and French towns 
“over the border,” so un-American, and so interesting ; where, 
what with the outside and inside of life, —the buildings, gar- 
risons, and uniforms, equipage, dress, and parliaments, races, 
and cricket, students in cap and gown, manners surly and man- 
ners affable, — England and France are almost within a bis- 
cuit’s toss of us. 

My friend M. Bull-Crapaud, the haymaker, is here “to get for 
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his work more money,” of which he says, with a contemptuous 
gesture, “there is in Canada not much.” 

Scarcely have we bid him good-day, with an unsuccessful 
effort to return his politeness, when a really moving spectacle 
presents itself. On one side the road, a dusty fellow, slowly 
lifting himself from the shade of a tree, trudges on with a 
shabby bag, which appears, like Brown’s, to contain his “little 
all;” while, on the other, his wife, in an effort at respectable 
dress, keeps him respectably distant company, holding up, para- 
sol-wise, a large branch of sumach. This time the Emerald Isle 
looms up. Paddy can’t find any city work,—hands enough 
there, — and so, as it is haying-time, he is going out among the 
farmers to find work hit or miss. “And ye see, sir,” says Biddy, 
with a frank voice and manner which at once wins favor, “ it’s 
just this way. He wants me to be with’um. Now there’s some 
as ’ud take him without me; but he was thinking if we cud find 
some place where I cud work in too, and do something, it would 
just suit us.” Then, turning, after a dozen steps, the sex as- 
serted itself in its pride and weakness, as she added, “ Ye see, 
sir, 1 have a war-time parasol.” | 

Would I had had fifty of the latest style, to give her then 
and there! 

Our world-inviting and dearly beloved country offers steep 
contrasts, and it was only to pass a wet meadow where the fresh 
grass and flowering wild plants — yellow, with light and dark 
green — suggested a Persian carpet, to come presently to the 
Gasthof of Mein Herr and Frau , from Switzerland, 
where we stopped for lunch and lager-bier. And to our familiar 
Wie geht's, while dismounting, Mein Herr, who spoke very lit- 
tle English, and therefore fancied that when he had used a slang 
phrase he had exhausted the language, replied, a thousand foam- 
ing breakers beaming in his face, “ Zecp-top !” 

Lager-beer ! and it was entertaining to see their little Toddle- 
kins drink it! taking it as greedily as horses do water, or little 
pigs their flowing bowls. For, when Frau Mary had brought our 
light and cool beverage from the cellar, she drew some of the 
more potent bock beer, as they call it, saying to ’Lizbet, W7//s¢ 
du beer? And ’Lizbet, aged three, incontinently buried her 
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miniature features in glass and foam. The like did also Joseph, 
absorbing it like a German student; till Louise, @7at six, 
snatched it from him, to finish it still more eagerly. 

“ Have you always given your children beer?” said we, catch- 
ng a world of good spirits from their dumpy fat cheeks and 
‘winkling eyes, “and does n’t it affect them?” 

“Yes, much as they want. It does them goot. Lizzie some- 
imes gets tight (!); sometimes quite teepsy. But doesn’t hurt 
ier. Some folks has a good deal of doctorin’; but I never had 
t doctor in my family.” 

Our own testimony is, that, before finishing the second small 
slass, we were not far from that state in which men at Jerusalem 
vere supposed to be when full of new wine; though for a long 
ime we had imbibed both Bourbon whiskey —or what purport- 
sd to be such—and the stock ale of Mr. Isaac Cook. Is it 
hat the American climate takes Americans so near the verge 
of ecstasy that any adventitious stimulant is excessive? Prof. 
Jésor, of Neuchatel, used to aver, when in Boston, that he 
ould not take wine in America, though drinking habitually at 
1ome the tribute of his own vineyard. And such is the later 
estimony of other foreigners. 

Amused at this innocent wedding of English idioms to Ger- 
nan phrases, as when in their colloquy they tripped over dte oar 
ocks, die shanty, etc., we came merrily off with a Kommen sie 
rut nach Haps from Frau Wirthin, and Kommen sie morgen wice- 
ter from Meinherr. And with a quiet happiness Bess took the 
‘oad home, across that narrow water which loves to wind itself 
ar among the hills, and so resembles that lovely Long Lake of 
‘he Adirondacks, which as fondly seeks the protection of the far 
retreating mountains. 

The road home! Ah! how much in that! A sensation, me- 
thinks, a little like that of coming into port after a sea voyage. 
Jne must put all to rights, as then they doff the sea toggery, and 
don the holiday gear of the ship. My coat must be loosed from 
he pommel, and on; braces and vest buttoned; saddlebags 
qually poised (the hostler at Bundy’s did n’t understand putting 
hem on); and Bessie’s forelock smoothly parted. And then 
ame that hurrying tumult of thought and feeling which way- 
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lay the returning absentee, and crowd between him and his near- 
ing threshold ; a perplexing throng of nameless fears and fore- 
bodings, strangely mingled with new and intoxicating joys. 
Trifles became of the last importance. 

How would the house look ? 

Who would be in the garden ? 

Who in the yard ? 

Who at a certain window? 

What had happened ? 

Whom should I see first ? 

Will they be glad to see me? 

Who has come? 

Scarcely did we observe, through this raid of fancies starting 
from ambush on every side, the long noonday trill of the little 
hair-bird —a home salute —in the wild cherry-tree ; the scat- 
tered, absent-minded notes of the oriole, dropping down from the 
cool elm-leaves, were unnoticed ; even the quail’s pure flute, of 
more than earthly clearness, was unexciting, though now first 
heard across the meadow; the brown thrush in the wayside 
shrub was curiously quiet; and that veiled Spanish lady, the 
cat-bird, withdrew in silence behind her leafy arras, as in the 
embarrassment of a first meeting. 

Now, down this easy hill, and up the next, for a gallop,—a 
swing, as it were, through the little valley between, where your 
head touches the overhanging branches ; now a last long look at 
town, village, forest, and farm, on the great natural map behind 
us, over which we were lately a creeping atom ; and now finally 
down the long, long hill — ever dear and sacred from the feet of 
rare and noble friends — which overlooks one of the best and 
truest New-England cities, and at last we round the familiar 
corner, and drift with the placid June current, as might be, 
quietly into port. 

The house, how still! Is it the Sleeping Palace? Have we 
the charm ? 

How full the trees are! and the garden! The tide of sum- 
mer has risen indeed; and the green thereof is darker and 
richer. Can S , son of Ceres, be buried beneath it? 





Well, he would not desire a more honorable grave. 
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Peas, potatoes, beans, in bloom? Cherries red, and cherries 
dark? Is all else‘changed ? 

No, behold there at the corner window, as of old, the invalid, 
forever bound in chains forever worn as roses ; joyous invalid 
too, as pleased as ever with her monotonous variety of prospect, 
— in the distance a house-top and chimney ; in the foreground, a 
flower-pot of prophetic earth,—and as ready as ever to make 
salon or salle a manger, where so many sufferers have sighed, 
resonant with ringing laughter. 

Ah! and there on the lawn, under the old apple-trees, are the 
children, Bel and Mary and Nellie! Bel sees me, and with a 
stifled “Oh!” that I may surprise the others, runs hitherward 
with stealthy strides. And, with Bel surrendered, and a sudden 
raid, all three together are soon ciose prisoners. 

I am home! 

~ * * * * * * * * * 

All the unrestrained gladness, buoyancy, ecstasy, of the first 
few hours at home, are over; hours when one seems to find a 
new heaven and a new earth, graced with a new world of beings. 
Once again, as so often during a slow-paced convalescence, an 
indulgent friend has soothed into yet deeper tranquillity the 
unruffled quiet of the summer noontide pause, with the music 
of a pleasant voice, bearing upon its gentle current all the 
delightful fairy life and lore—as real as it is beautiful — of 
Hans Andersen, And it seems quite a piece with my late life 
that flowers should have a language, and birds should hold 
sweet converse. Shutting my eyes, I am again in the. sylvan 
solitudes, or on the breezy peaks of my voyage, where pines 
murmur, and birches sing. 

The gardener, faithful and true, who loves and cherishes his 
crops as pet children, has shown me, with pride, how the peas 
and beans and corn we planted together are coming on; and 
now the slowly softening afternoon finds Bess and me once 
more loitering off, as of old, to certain greenwood haunts, to see 
how things in that quarter are faring in our absence. 

In the cool silent “jungle,” the foliage of trees and under- 
brush is enriched and deepened. Jungle? Cathedral, rather, 
one might say. In truth, “ the groves were God’s first temple.” 
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What more beautiful nave than this long sylvan aisle and forest 
opening? Slender chestnuts and beeches, more like tall plants 
‘than trees, run up in smooth shafts on either side, and, dividing 
manifold, spring across, and join in graceful arches. And, where 
those oaks and hickories interweave, what ceiling or carving 
could parallel that fretting and interlacing of green leaves! 
Here and there the shattered light bursts through; but the 
lower branches, as painted windows, catch it, and only let it fall 
to us a kind of green translucence. See, for pendants, those 
drooping sprays! And from the cool green of this under-leaf 
surface — a balm to the eye — a deep and quiet blessing seems 
to sink into the heart. Almost closing the vista, yonder massive 
hemlock stands for the great altar; the gloom and shadow of 
this tall pine make our side chapel; and no cathedral damp, 
but the fresh, wholesome smell of earth, is this, which rises from 
beneath, mingled with the delicate odors of these wild plants 
and flowers. 

Shafts of sunset light smite here and there the woody pillars, 
—a better, perhaps, than the less natural, and sometimes sickly, 
hues of stained windows ; and far and near, high and low, the 
amber glow kisses these columns. 

Here might one say a prayer, in this home of purity and sanc- 
tity and grace. The liquid hymn of the robin and the wood- 
thrush should be even purer interlude than choirs of children ; 
while through the gently swaying arches the rising and falling 
wind should chant responses with a more tender swell and 
cadence than that which waves and breaks among cathedral 
columns. And when, as if in answer, the breath of Deity sen- 
sibly stirs the tree-tops, revealing faint white clouds miles away 
in the deep, soft blue, may not heaven itself almost seem to 
open to the trusting and purified vision ? 

* * * * * * * * * . 

Faithful and constant, shall we not follow a departing friend 
to the shore? Shall we noi, at sunset, see the going-out of our 
last June day, and wave him farewell? Perhaps by this time 
we have approached such esoteric relations that the most inti- 
mate impressions will be accorded privately ; and for this inter- 


view we should go somewhat apart. 
6 
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This reflection prompts us to seek once more the outlook 
from a favorite hill,—a sort of mountain, indeed ; and, leaving 
Bess at last (after the long ascent and cut across-lots), tied to 
a fence near the top, with length enough to snuff and browse, I 
plod on by myself to the summit, to lie down and look into the 
all-covering cool vault of sky into which this airy eminence so 
projects one. 

Above the horizon, in the west, the ruddy sun sinks like a 
great plummet into an amber sea, growing redder with increas- 
ing depth; while away in the north, Wachusett is softly and 
grandly outlined against a hazy background. 

But why do I not relate first in this history what first struck 
me in this grand scene, namely, mountains? Not of the earth, 
earthy, of rocky strata and drift; but of the sky, celestial, — 
mountains of vapor or mist, or what you will,— cloud moun- 
tains. They are distant perhaps some twelve thousand feet, — 
one single range of snowy Alps, or cloud Cordilleras, — stretch- 
ing directly across the deepest blue above, and losing themselves 
at either horizon in the soft amethyst and rose and amber of the 
evening sky: not crystal, nor literally snowy, in color; but so 
raised from the smoke and haze of the earth, through which the 
outlying hills seem softly veiled, that they catch purer sun-rays, 
and not only reflect, but somehow absorb and inmix therewith. 
And there, white, diaphanous, in a heaven with no other cloud, 
and of the purest, hardiest blue, they float, so light, while so 
immense, that the next wind-spirit, loitering on careless wing, 
might scatter them like thistle-down through those airy fields of 
boundless space. 

Glancing eastward for the rosy and purple duplex of the sun- 
set, behold, just distinguishable amid the softly reflected colors, 
the large, round moon! And though coming into life, as Venus 
from the rosy sea, with such mild surprise and gentle beauty, 
we seemed, for the moment, to have discovered a new world. 
It happened that her horizon distance was the same as the sun’s, 
opposite ; and as one sank, and the other rose, our planet ap- 
peared to vibrate slowly between the two, the world-ship tipping 
in the sea of space, and, for the time, in the trough of a sea. 
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On every side below lay villas and trim gardens, farms, for- 
ests, hills, and valleys, and, more distant, here and there a town. 

See now the red sun, a half-circle of “light insufferable,” on 
the edge of those woody hills! It lessens, and you can look 
more safely. There it goes, and the last trembling blaze burns 
down into that ridge of forest, and is as suddenly quenched in 
the dark hill-top as a ball of fire in water. 

The moon, on the other hand, gradually gets more character, 
already working strangely into our thoughts, and tinging the 
hour with a wierd and subtle influence. 

The white clover grows paler beneath us, and bird voices are 
vanishing into silence. A single robin only whistles now and 
then, startlingly loud, in the valley yonder, and one ever con- 
stant song-sparrow repeats at times the tender burden of his 
song, as if to assure one that the world, in spite of us, is yet 
sound and sweet, and to be the last of the sweet-voiced watch 
to cry “ Sunset, and all is well.” , 

Not quite yet, however, is the sun below the horizon of those 
Cordilleras; and here and there a late swallow soars against 
their snowy peaks, which are all the warmer for us in shadow. 

“Whe! he! he! he! he! he! he!” 

Yes, Bess, I know. But ’tis the last day of the dearest month 
in the year. Must we go so soon? Indeed, yielding to the 
whim of the hour, and the temptation to a gallop which should 
take us for the last time within the enchanted circle of our June 
ramble, it is late ere we come slowly home again, with that semi- 
reluctance with which sailors remain on shore, 

How quiet it is! My horse, even, comes to a dead halt, snuff- 
ing on either side. But ’tis that swarming, rising and falling, 
mazily tangled reticulation of fire-flies in the road-side meadows 
which puzzles her. Beautifuly, wonderfully beautiful creatures ! 
Flashing from darkness, flashing into darkness. Shunning the 
glare of day in the perfumed depths of grass and forests of 
green stems and shrubbery, and drinking the fragrant dew and 
scented evening air of quiet hay-fields. 

In the next silent meadow, they hover around those tented 
hay-cocks, white glimmering under the moon, as if guarding the 
encampment of the sleeping wild-flowers, whose nightly loves 
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they lately lighted. Now one flying blindly up against the sky 
is a softer Venus than yonder setting planet, and again he flashes 
and twinkles like a nearer fixed star. And farther on, along the 
edge of that island in the still pond, as they spread their wings 
here and there,a mimic Aurora darts from the grassy marge, 
and trembles and shoots in doubly bright bars upon the smooth 
water, among the reflected stars. 

Everywhere reigns such pleasing quiet ! 

And do these gentle torch-bearers light away the silent-footed 
hours of our last June day, to join the procession of the happy 
Junes gone by,—as it were a misty wreathing vanishing dance 
of them, as they rise before the imagination haloed with so many 
bright memories ? 

* * > * * * * * * * 

Yes, it is gone. 

Gone, I repeat, as later, at my bedside, I look from the win- 
dow to where the calm, full moon poises in an almost starless 
sky. So quiet is it, that, amid the hum of low voices on the 
piazza (as, in one’s berth at sea, you sometimes hear their mur- 
mur on deck), I hear the small hair-bird stirring in the nest he 
has made from a lady’s hair, and awakening from his dreams of 
glittering insects to utter his monotonous song to this reflection 
and echo of the summer day. And that, too, is the faithful friend 
and comrade of our journey we hear in her quarters yonder, 
crunching, and pausing, and crunching, in the midst of her long 
and welcome rest. 

Yes, gone, in sweet peace and quiet. And may I not hope, as 
I seek my pillow, that it has brought as peaceful and quiet a 
blessing to the gentle reader as to me; and that, with me, he 
agrees with what our good host said this morning from the steps 
of the Mansion House, with the June sunlight in his face, that 
"tis a beautiful time to travel in the country ? 
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E have been so often told that genius is unappreciated in 

its own generation, that many have come to believe the 
comment to be a part of the philosophy of history. But the 
free state makes short work of this, as it does of other old-world 
saws and fixed impressions, political, intellectual, and religious. 
The new conditions, physical and social, bring new aspects of 
the laws of life. Men were never so free to discern and to com- 
municate as now ; never so thoroughly alert for whatsoever shall 
touch the universal experience as here: and one result is, that 
genius has zo? to wait for recognition. For is not genius prop- 
erly the largest human or universal, become spontaneous in 
the individual, condensed into personal fire? In America, then, 
the appearance of a genuine form of genius in any sphere of art 
or thought is just as sure of recognition as that people with their 
eyes open should know themselves in the mirror. Such a per- 
sonality vindicates its function as unmistakably as a woman who 
quietly steps into a profession, or on the platform, or, as I 
trust we may soon be able to say, to the ballot-box, and does 
herself credit, silences senseless tongues. So has it been with 
the unheralded comedian, whose advent in Boston has made an 
epoch in the history of the drama in New England. We have as 
good reason for enthusiasm over this fresh player, these magical 
eyes and lips, this spell of art past resisting by any age or 
condition or culture, as we have for delight in any other man of 
geniys who can be named, whether in literature, politics, or reli- 
gion ; for the essential function of all such men is the same.. Here 
is the drama in its own right ; as absolutely pure art as if rant, pre- 
tension, sentimentality, indecency, had never assumed that honest 
name ; coming straight to its own homestead, entering the soul 
with native authority, and as fit to do so as hymn of praise or 
saying of saint. Here is comedy, consecrated by association 
with tender sympathies that prove our manhood and our woman- 
hood. And, as for the unhappy old Puritan hate and horror of 
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the stage, it is really put to a confusion that might see itself 
imaged — we would say it if the face of our actor had not left 
in the memory what forbids applying such comparisons beyond 
the sheer outside of his conception — in poor Rip Van Winkle’s 
vain attempts to comprehend the situation when he tries to hitch 
it on to his obsolete past. 

They who witnessed the marvelous personation have found 
some help in the endeavor to give account to themselves of the 
power it wields, in their wonder at the perfect simplicity and truth, 
the fine freedom from every artifice of stag’e-effect, the magnifi- 
cent self-abandonment which makes it, at every repetition, a prop- 
er piece of creative work. But the mystery goes behind the fine 
acting. It is in the conception ; in the genius which has found 
materials in the queer, wild Catskill legend, for an effect which 
justifies the title of the dramatic art to the name of revelation. 

An impossible fiction, a pleasant freak of fancy, a wizard pre- 
ternatural trance of twenty years, is so represented as to be 
nature itself, and to appeal to universal experience: the goblin 
spell on a drunken vagabond is transfused with deep, sad music 
of natural destiny, that reaches far out beyond him, and makes 
his strange lot representative of what is human and universal. 
Such, let us note in passing, is the power of Art. It knows no 
supernatural: it proves nature great enough to welcome and 
hold all that man’s dreams of broken laws have sought to say. 
Mythology comes back to Nature, spiritual fountain of all revela- 
tion in thought, imagination, desire. 

When I say that the grandeur of moral laws was brought 
home to us with immense power by this rare achievement of 
art, I do not, of course, mean to ascribe definite moral purpose 
to either the play or the actor. It would be as ridiculous to look 
at this as meant to be a bit of the Temperance movement, to hail 
Boucicault as arguing for a Prohibitory Law, and consign Jeffer- 
son over to make part of present legislative fermentations over the 
atrocities of beer and cider, as it would bé to suppose that its in- 
tention is to inculcate belief in “total depravity” or the Chris- 
tian “atonement.” It works upon the human being after a very 
different way. It is dramatic, representative of life; and the 
grand fact we may note is, that whatever brings life into intense 
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light, through imaginative or dramatic power, does carry us deep 
into moral realities, puts us face to face with inevitable laws, 
whose silent lips move inexorably.with the same word, whether 
in the old Greek woes of royal Cecrops’ line, or in the lot of poor, 
roystering, drunken Rip Van Winkle. Forever are cause and 
consequence, like from like: what has been, bears fruit in what 
is. According as thou art, and not otherwise, so takest thou what 
the days, seen or unseen by thee, shall bring. 

_ And when this goes home to heart and soul, winged by the 
winning lightness and the yet more winning pathos of the per- 
sonation, then noble human tears and smiles flood away not 
surface prejudices against the dramatic art only, but all stony 
insensibilities of motive and will, in a tide-wave of loyalty, of 
which no one is base enough to be ashamed. 

With this understanding, I emphasize the moral meaning of 
the play. The original story had no such bearing whatever. 
The interest of Irving’s quaint legend, which- so charmed our 
childish fancy, turned on a psychological curiosity merely ; the 
bewilderment of one who returns, from a trance of many years, 
into a world he seems to himself to have left onlv the previous 
night, to find his own identity a complete contradiction to itself. 
And this break in the continuity of experience is looked at in 
its interest for the zmagination only. However practically im- 
possible, the thing represents a perfectly conceivable situation, 
and gives free play to pleasant reveries; and the question how 
the world would look to one who should be without the key of 
causes and effects, and so could not account for its coming to be 
what it is, cannot fail to be of intense interest. It brings us to 
the verge of that fresh, wonderstruck sense of instant creation 
we all desire to reach, even while it throws us back thence upon 
the pure impossibility of escaping the associations of the past ; 
and it hints an entertaining point of view for studying te prog- 
ress of history itself, —a thoroughly dramatic one, though with- 
out specially moral suggestions. 

But the p/ay turns on a moral interest also. The poor fellow’s 
reckless intemperance involves him in debt ; the harshness of 
his wife does not help matters ; and the end is homeless exile to 
the mountain in the storm. There the strange mountain-men 
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of the legend become, in the play, mute demons of the whisky- 
keg ; and they first seduce and subjugate him, then weave over 
him the spells of death in life. That is more moving than the 
scene where he sits with his back turned to the audience, receiv- 
ing the command to leave his house and home forever; more 
touching than his tender talk with the little girl his impotent 
will is bringing to beggary. For now the fruit is ripe. For the 
existence whereof he has been so reckless, he retains at last not 
- one sense. /¢ is not. It wll not be, years and years ; drowned 
indeed in a cup, and one that knows no bottom, are these full 
years for him, as their freighted hours roll on: lost, lost, lost. 
This trance is but the climax of a fatal habit; the paralysis of 
faculties long undermined ; the perfected demonism that first 
binds, then deadens, till the world and time are void. And the 
steady finger of art points, like the dumb sorcerers on the Cats- 
kills, at every domineering passion in the spectator, as if to say, 
“Thou art the man.” 

It is true, that, as the play goes on, the moral seems to become 
rather too conscious and intentional, and even to take the form 
of virtuosity, so as to issue in a final happy solution, after the 
approved style of the edifying romances. The poor, bewildered 
mortal, come back from the dead, suffers his penalties, — the rid- 
icule, contempt, stunning surprise, the bitterness of change and 
loss ; then finds in his child the needed clew, that opens life 
afresh, with home, and property, and love and promise. The 
harsh wife is converted to charity and affection ; the wicked 
usurer is caught in his own toils ; the unhappy are satisfied, the 
virtuous rewarded, the selfish interlopers ejected ; and finally 
the happy family are gathered into a dramatic group before our 
eyes, as if these highly moralized arrangements had solved 
everything, and we may coddle ourselves with the reflection, 
how nicely and comfortably all these sad toils and tangles are 
got over, after all. 

But, if this were all the play means, it would be a common- 
place affair. Nobody would care to see it a second time; at 
least nobody would be moved to make it the subject of serious 
study. There are a thousand stories, of the kind called moral, 
equally sensational, equally skillful in the easy art of converting 
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fictitious reprobates through fictitious penalties, and bringing 
the most gratifying results out of unpromising complications. 

But this is zo¢t the whole of the play. It makes the least part 
of the personation. It is only the foil to bring out the real 
pathos and dignity of the artist’s conception. For there really 
is no such easy letting off. Under that half-childish, wasted 
face, smiling feebly the new hope of the half-stunned heart 
within, there is a shadow that tells you the difficulties are ot 
solved, the moral settlements are not made, the happy issues have 
not been reached. In face of the facts of poor Rip’s actual condi- 
tion, are not these clearings-up of old scores, these charming pros- 
pects for good people, and this reconstruction of the broken union, 
faint and shadowy comfort after all? For we cannot blink these 
facts. He zs old now, hopelessly broken. The years are irretriev- 
able: the wind of their decay whistles in the thin voice, shud- 
ders in the shaky frame, the wavering, troubled mind. Do you 
not see that this preternatural revival has not nullified the 
inexorable physical law of man’s passage from youth to age, 
from growth to decay? The coils of outward circumstance may 
be cleared up, but not the mystery of the trance. That you feel 
remains for him inexplicable, and wz// so remain. Art cannot, 
will not, cheat nature for us. And, besides, all the penalty has 
utterly failed to change the man. There in his hand, at the end 
as at the beginning, is the cup that wrought his woe; and the 
converted wife offers it, and again, in just the old way, he slides 
off from his “swear-off,’ to pledge everybody’s health. He is 
the same man ; and the play is not in the interest of conversion 
at all, nor of making him happy, nor of settling the troubles of 
his life. Not at all. A deeper meaning runs out here beyond 
poor Rip Van Winkle’s lot, and the upshot thereof. And it is” 
by this point of view that the actor’s,genius is revealed. What 
subtly moves us, though we may not understand why we are 
moved, is the eternal certainty of cause and consequence, the 
inviolability of law in physical nature and human character, mak- 
ing light of all opposing interests of the body and the present 
life. 

This makes the pathos and the spell, and proves dramatic art 
a gospel that will be found to stand when the current theolo- 
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gies shall have been laid up to a more than Rip Van Winkle 
sleep. Here lies the meaning of that startling difference, and 
that more startling resemblance, between the roystering youth, 
glowjng with the lustihood of animal life, and with a finer radi- 
ance too than that, —and the tottering, wasted, wreck-like image 
that creeps back as from the dead, with the blight in the heart 
and the blur in the brain, with that eager painful bewilderment 
of the feeble face, the strange unearthly transparency of it as of 
an unsubstantial ghost, seeking in vain some track of the body 
where once it safely, —ah, no! even there anything but: safely,— 
housed, the poor ghost, driven back to the old sad lot for last 
resort, it would even seem! The difference between these two 
shapes is easily explained: yet how it impresses us! Every 
moment of those twenty years has done its work on sensitive 
human nerve, on muscle and joint and feature, as really as on 
the old firelock that drops to pieces at the touch with a thin 
clang, and a rustle like withered leaves: every moment of the 
wizard trance was a loss irretrievable in this world. How 
sternly actual stands before us the lapse of time, lapse that 
is and must be such loss to all eyes steeped in lethargy or doze! 
How actual this law of life, that the facts thereof all lock step 
with each other, that its syllables are all continuous, and leave 
strange bitter confusion wherever they are dropped out ! 

And yet again, between these two shapes, so sadly different, 
what resemblances, what identity, even! The reckless, childish 
good-nature, the air of resignation to what cannot be helped, the 
imperturbable way of taking all penalties, the easy way of throw- 
ing off responsibilities and shirking resolution, that honest con- 
_fession of being a weak good-for-nothing that makes his 
tenderness to his children and his endurance of the ridicule of 
the crowd alike pathetic, — all these stand unchanged, through 
the whelming transformation which has brought old age and 
decay without compensating experience to the half-man, half- 
child. What is the meaning of this identity in spite of that 
difference ? It is the inviolability of the laws of character that 
we are sounding: slumber never changed moral habit any 
more than it stopped the flow, the irrecoverable outgo of the 
years. A lost lifetime must not be e&pected to return incomes 
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it has not earned; though it zs the last of earth’s chances, and 
cannot itself come back. A lost lifetime is lost none the less 
because it is so sad to see and to know how great the loss is. 
Here is that pathos of the personation, which enjoyment and 
admiration open the way for that it may pass intb our hearts, 
and which irresistible humor sweetens and cheers. But it would 
not Je pathos, if the background of pain, that makes it tragedy 
as well as comedy, like all great works of art, were all: if tender 
light enough did not flash across this destiny to see the falling 
tears by, and make you feel there ought to be a rainbow at last. . 
And this light that overleaps the dark, and wakes pathos instead 
of mere worthless, repulsive, despair, comes here, as it always 
must to make any destiny pathetic, from strength in the charac- 
ter itself. This sad failure of a life indeed points the path of 
the eternal moral laws. They trample it down under their 
serene feet as they move to those issues of universal good which 
stand in all penalty as in all reward: so that to bring our human 
waif to port we must resort to that power to see the invisible, 
which is man’s ideal crown; we have to believe in what we 
cannot see with mortal eyes. But how would that be possible 
if there-were nothing in this poor fellow to respect ; nothing in 
which you find your own better self; nothing to rebuke cynical 
contempt; to forbid harsh inferences against human nature ? 
Ah! the fine artist will not suffer that the sottishness itself 
shall make the max disgust you. He will win a noble charity 
and even admiration out of you, for this poor Rip Van Winkle ; 
and in doing that he is doing the proper work of dramatic art, 
justifying it by his genius. Mere precepts of charity, read in 
the world’s bibles, or heard from benignant lips, could not com- 
pel faith in the ideal human nature behind what social decency 
must shrink from, like this presentation of the poor be-and-do- 
nothing, so as to make us all hope for and trust in everybody 
the more for his sake. What medicine is so good for contempt, 
distrust, harsh judgment, unbelief in the light we cannot see, as to 
be shown in this vagabond with his incorrigible vice, an honest, 
faithful, forgiving instinct, forever seeking to make amends for 
the weak, impotent will? We shall never forget that radiance, 
far beyond any mere physical delight, in the youth’s face as he 
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comes before us the first time. There is a glory of the celestial 
part, that plays round those who seem to have sunk lowest. 
Praise to the genius that dares, and must, make it flash out to 
the dullest eyes. 

This is not idealization of vice: the penalties come out 
beyond expectation, and against our desire. It idealizes ca- 
pacities behind the vice, forbidding that this should cover 
them, and saving what is essential to all reforming work. It 
rebukes moral Pharisaism, the contempt of the weak by the 
strong, the conceit of merit and good standing with God and 
man that:washes its hands of contact with the unregenerate, 
and plays “ the offended and angry God” towards the depraved 
and troublesome classes. It isthe teaching of a nobler philoso- 
phy of evil than that which sees, in multitudes who are not yet 
brought to fill productive functions, so much mere dross of civ- 
ilization from which nothing is to be hoped. It is the appeal of 
the despised and ridiculed, not by pitiful entreaty, or appeal to 
patronage and charity, but by the revelation of qualities that 
compel interest and demand respect as a right. It is reproof to 
the flippancy that does not look beyond the outside of friendless, 
miserable, vagrant, foolish people. There are many at the play 
who find something to laugh at in the racked joints and bewil- 
dered questions and replies of the distressed old man ; and the 
comedy helps excuse it: but how the laughter jars! And there 
is no such levity when the rude villagers taunt and jeer the 
friendless creature for his misery. Every heart leaps when the 
young sailor rushes in, however theatrically, to the defense of 
the weak, and puts these cowardly wretches to shame. It is 
the good heart, the honest, simple striving of the old man to 
clear up his painful destiny, that intensifies that sense of relief: 
a certain tender delicacy we have been made to detect in him 
after all, sensitive to the taunting and the sympathy both; a 
patient, enduring spirit ; an innocent absence of all malice lay- 
ing him open to enemies without defense ; a childish pureness 
from all inward taint, that has won you in his very tones, as if 
the tarnish of life was transparent, and you looked through it to 
the little child that is in us all. Well, all this is just the genius 
of the actor; and we never did nor could vead it in the story or 
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the play. This makes the dramatic personation do for most 
men’s nobler sympathies what actualities could not do. In fact, 
if not in purpose, the true player takes up for the weak where 
real life either fails to serve them or does worse. This is the 
very gift and grace of dramatic faculty, in writer or actor, that 
it freely enters into manifold forms of human experience, and so 
represents covered claims and inward situations, which their 
own subjects or possessors cannot bring to light or make valid. 
It is the worst of misery that it is so apt to mask the best there 
is in its victims, making them unattractive or repulsive. What 
bitter aggravation it is of that moral gulf which inevitably sepa- 
rates the degraded or dangerous portions of the community 
from the sphere of the right-minded, — that their worse quali- 
ties have even driven their better ones out of sight, into shadow 
and disguise ; so that these count for nothing, just when they 
need to count for most! And men’s misfortunes envelop them 
in a cloud to others, as well as themselves ; clothe them in your 
unclean and damaged associations, as a scar across the forehead, 
or a turn in the eye, may give a sinister expression to the face, 
or a deformed body eclipse a gracious and beautiful soul. And 
moral diseases more effectually hide the good in men than 
physical. A very sad thing it is that they should doubly harm 
the diseased, covering those paths to the springs of health 
within them that still remain accessible to sympathy, and would 
assure a response to it could they but be seen from without. 
For this the common eyesight is too dull, the passing glance of 
busy people too distracted and hurried. Dramatic Art comes 
to the rescue here. It throws the artist’s own best life into the 
insignificant, makes its own beauty shine through the repulsive 
traits, and forces us to take each personation, and hold it ever 
afterwards as in some sense representative of all its special class 
of real men and women. Thus as truly, though in a different 
way, as the great martyr who throws himself into the place of 
the oppressed, suffers with them, and glorifies them by his’ 
assumption of their flesh and blood, does the true artist enter 
into the being of the neglected, unappreciated, misunderstood, 
and give them their place in human interest, and brotherly faith 
and hope. He is apostle of the sympathies, the divine equali- 
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ties : opener of blind eyes which real life itself has actually shut 
to that insight which makes wise and just and kind. And by 
showing inevitable penalties, without regard to the desires of 
the spectators to see these evaded or shortened, he forces us to 
look beyond .the physical and the visible, to those spzritual laws 
which must solve all riddles of evil, and bring all destinies 
right. 

All this the actor does not consciously intend. If he did, he 
could not yield himself to the true flow of his art. It is the 
natural play of his genius ; and the results I speak of are the 
more fully accomplished, the finer the elements which that 
genius can bring to make the most and the best of every per- 
sonation. His power is not in misrepresentation, in senti- 
mental glossing, or in making evil look like good ; but in a rare 
sympathy with human nature, that instinctively grasps the good 
that must be combined with the evil so as to make the character 
human,-and so places it in the largest and purest light for human 
study and use. 

This is true to full extent of all fine art. It was a principle 
of Greek sculpture to avoid representing anything which could 
not somehow be represented beautifully. Nothing ignoble, con- 
temptible, thoroughly bad, stands before us in any great Greek 
work : the spirit of beauty tenderly gathers round everything the 
redeeming elements that may belong to it, and saves us* from 
that contempt and horror which kills all nobler emotion. So 
with the finest painting. We instinctively turn away from the 
representation of things utterly wicked and horrible, as false to 
the purpose of this art. And only those pictures live which 
feed our hope for the lowest and the least, that make the most 
and best of human nature. This was indispensable to the 
immortality of Raphael’s Madonnas and Holy Children ; just as 
it consigned to oblivion multitudinous pictures of the “ Massa- 
cre of the Innocents,” and of miserable demonic temptations 
and tortures, with which the old contempt and despair of human 
nature were fond of dealing. And so of the discords and harsh 
tones in music that represent like elements in character and 
life: we note how in all real music they are woven in with 
higher concords, made subordinate to deeper, broader tides of 

joy and faith and purest good ! 
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And this is eminently true of dramatic art. In its best 
forms it banishes from the play and the stage everything which 
thoroughly and merely disgusts the moral sense: it knows no 
such thing as an utterly depraved character. It is thus our best 
antidote to the positive diabolism that hangs about most theo- 
logical creeds, and will do good service in routing this out of 
the civilized mind. Hence in part the war instinctively waged 
against it in such quarters The drama saves human nature 

its self-respect by making fiction itself open deeper facts of life, 
‘that are slurred or denied in that very sphere which claims to 
reveal the whole of religion and morality. It would be fatal to . 
a drama to make any important character so purely contempti- 
ble and repulsive as many people seem to their neighbors in 
actual life. It must somehow do right by everybody ; make the 
worst take some hold on our interest. Its aim is to give us real 
life ; but life, not as it zs seen by-‘most men, but as it would be 
seen if men had sympathy with human nature, and could read 
by sympathy its deeper springs. 

So it is that such Art always comes as the crown of every 
civilization, and points forward to new steps. It is the prophet, 
who sums up what we know of man, and holds up the image in 
the light of the highest hope and promise. It was so with the 
Greek tragedies. They contain the noblest sentiments and 
finest moral insight to be found in Greek literature, and throw 
the light of an eternal wisdom round the most terrible mysteries 
of human conduct and problems of human destiny. The same 
is true of Job, the great and only drama in the old Hebrew 
tongue. Latin comedy was the voice of that great social fusion 
which transformed Roman civilization, and in nothing more 
decisively than in its affirmation of universal brotherhood. 
We know how Shakespeare brings home to us our unnoticed 
relations with every form of character. You shall not deny 
your brotherhood with Caliban or Trinculo or Falstaff, with Iago 
or Richard the Third. All modern democracy is in Shakespeare. 
Lessing may be called the father of modern free thought in reli- 
gion, if only through his tragedy of “ Nathan the Wise,” which 
he wrote to rebuke religious prejudice, and show Christians that 
Jew and Saracen were as good as themselves ; so pointing for- 
ward to the present day, when we are fast coming to be ashamed 
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of boxing up and labelling religion. This German dramatist 
was all his life possessed by the desire to do justice to unrecog- 
nized worth, and in his early youth wrote a series of what he 
called “rettungen,” or “justifications ;” correctimg prevalent 
harsh judgments on various histerical persons and races. This 
was genuine dramatic genius ; and this series was practically, 
though not in form, but a kind of drama, in which he entered 
successively into the real life of each of those persons and races, 
and spoke their true meaning from their own experience. We 
note the same instinct in our own Browning, who struggles with * 
the harder task of entering into the subtile life of a far more 
complex civilization, and so is proportionately obscure. But he 
seems to feel that the dramatic is the highest poetic power ; and 
in his last, perhaps greatest, work, “The Ring and the Book,” he 
lets many different forms and classes of mind come before us, 
each giving the same series of events, as they stand in its spe- 
cial sympathy and judgment, and so fairly speaking for itself. 

Our civilization is becoming dramatic in this true sense of the 
word ; that is, forcing each person to enter into the experiences 
of all other persons, so that he can stand in their places, and do 
them justice. The greatest poet and the greatest thinker is he 
who can enter into the experiences of the most by sympathy and 
receptivity. The magnetism of brotherhood, the hospitable eye 
into which the rays from all sides converge, and form therein 
true images of all hearts and minds, is an essential condition of 
largest dramatic power, and indeed, in a sense, of all large capa- 
city for advancing mankind that we know of. Thus the drama, 
written and acted, is the favorite child of the highest civilization, 
as being the free and living expression of this broad humanity. 
As we develop such civilization, we shall find it more and more 
necessary, more and more ennobling, as education and as faculty. 
As an element of religious growth, it ought to have its place 
in every religious society, and the place of worship should be 
open to it. We shall demand of poet, play-maker, and actor, 
higher and higher recognition of the possibilities of human nature, 
and freer abandonment to that universal sympathy which every 
element of true personality demands. * 

And as comedy shows us, — the finest tragedy, too, just as truly, 
— this*civilizing power comes in the form of delight. It is well 
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called “play.” That word alone expresses the freedom it gives 
alike to actor and spectator. It has not the severe earnestness 
of actual fact: it keeps the door of the heart open, not closed by 
fear ; and the wings of imagination spread for rising into purer 
air than that of the common conduct. In the guise of humor, it 
will steal into cold, dark chambers of selfishness, to flood them 
with genial tenderness and charity: it will bring jaded, self-in- 
volved lives, grown aged with plodding cares, to that secret of 
returning youth which poor Rip Van Winkle was seeking so 
painfully. It will break those dull spells that weigh down shut 
eyes to slumber away the irrecoverable hours: absorbing moods, 
petted griefs or animosities, all-engrossing, all-devouring occupa- 
tion and desires ; fixed ideas that are so like crystallization of 
the very blood and brain, that, having ears, one hears’ not, and, 
having eyes, sees not, what stands clear as the sun in morals and 
in life ; little narrow spheres of theology ; idolatries of text, tra- 
dition, church, creed, person, name ; whatever holds men bound, 
as the mountain-demons did the poor sleeper of the Catskills, to 
a condition of things long past and gone, which the sunlight and 
the winds of a fresh morning have swept away forever from the 
real world. It will open those shut eyes, before the days come 
when they can open only to find a strange, intellectual, and reli- 
gious world, not to be joined on, by any pain or trouble, with 
this pitiable past, over the lost harvest-laden years. It will open 
them gently, almost unconsciously, with thrills of pleasure even, 
by a touch that is half reality, and the other half a no less help- 
ful phantasm and dream. 

Probably God's clearest revelations, truest conversions, fullest 
emancipations, come to us in our leisure, in our amusements, in 
what we call the recreation of idle hours. There is a sense in 
which we have more reason to be devoutly thankful for our play 
than for our work. And when our right work itself is made 
play, play of heart, of will, of love, if not of muscle or of brain, 
then surely will it all be freest, happiest, noblest, holiest, best ; 
at one with genius, heroism, sainthood, and so able to recognize 
these, and help make the climate of which these shall be the 
sweet, wholesome, natural fruit. To do our utmost to make it 


so is Duty, Religion, Immortal Life, 
8 
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ties : opener of blind eyes which real life itself has actually shut 
to that insight which makes wise and just and kind.’ And by 
showing inevitable penalties, without regard to the desires of 
the spectators to see these evaded or shortened, he forces us to 
look beyond the physical and the visible, to those spiritual laws 
which must solve all riddles of evil, and bring all destinies 
right. 

All this the actor does not consciously intend. If he did, he 
could not yield himself to the true flow of his art. It is the 
natural play of his genius; and the results I speak of are the 
more fully accomplished, the finer the elements which that 
genius can bring to make the most and the best of every per 
sonation. His power is not in misrepresentation, in senti 
mental glossing, or in making evil look like good ; but in a rare 
sympathy with human nature, that instinctively grasps the good 
that must be combined with the evil so as to make the character 
human, and so places it in the largest and purest light for human 
study and use. 

This is true to full extent of all fine art. It was a principle 
of Greek sculpture to avoid representing anything which could 
not somehow be represented beautifully. Nothing ignoble, con- 
temptible, thoroughly bad, stands before us in any great Greek 
work ; the spirit of beauty tenderly gathers round everything the 
redeeming elements that may belong to it, and saves us* from 
that contempt and horror which kills all nobler emotion. So 
with the finest painting. We instinctively turn away from the 
representation of things utterly wicked and horrible, as false to 
the purpose of this art. And only those pictures live which 
feed our hope for the lowest and the least, that make the most 
and best of human nature. This was indispensable to the 
immortality of Raphael’s Madonnas and Holy Children ; just as 
it consigned to oblivion multitudinous pictures of the “ Massa- 
cre of the Innocents,” and of miserable demonic ,temptations 
and tortures, with which the old contempt and despair of human 
nature were fond of dealing. And so of the discords and harsh 
tones in music that represent like elements in character and 
life: we note how in all real music they are woven in with 
higher concords, made subordinate to deeper, broader tides of 
joy and faith and purest good ! 
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And this is eminently true of dramatic art. In its be» 
forms it banishes from the play and the stage everything which 
thoroughly and merely disgusts the moral sense: it knows no 
such thing as an utterly depraved character. It is thus our best 
antidote to the positive diabolism that hangs about most thee 
logical creeds, and will do good service in routing this out of 
the civilized mind. Hence in part the war instinctively waged 
against it in such quarters The drama saves human nature 
its self-respect by making fiction itself open deeper facts of lite, 
that are slurred or denied in that very sphere which claims to 
reveal the whole of religion and morality. It would be fatal to 
a drama to make any important character so purely contempti 
ble and repulsive as many people seem to their neighbors in 
actual life. It must somahow do right by everybody ; make the 
worst take some hold on our interest. Its aim is to give us real 
life ; but life, not as it és seen by ‘most men, but as it would be 
seen if men had sympathy with human nature, and could read 
by sympathy its deeper springs. 

So it is that such Art always comes as the crown of every 
civilization, and points forward to new steps. It is the prophet, 
who sums up what we know of man, and holds up the image in 
the light of the highest hope and promise. It was so with the 
Greek tragedies. They contain the noblest sentiments and 
finest moral insight to be found in Greek literature, and throw 
the light of an eternal wisdom round the most terrible mysteries 
of human conduct and problems of human destiny. The same 
is true of Job, the great and only drama in the old Hebrew 
tongue. Latin comedy was the voice of that great social fusion 
which transformed Roman civilization, and in nothing more 
decisively than in its affirmation of universal brotherhood. 
We know how Shakespeare brings home to us our unnoticed 
relations with every form of character. You shall not deny 
your brotherhood with Caiiban or Trinculo or Falstaff, with Iago 
or Richard the Third. All modern democracy is in Shakespeare. 
Lessing may be called the father of modern free thought in reli- 
gion, if only through his tragedy of “ Nathan the Wise,” which 
he wrote to rebuke religious prejudice, and show Christians that 
Jew and Saracen were as good as themselves; so pointing for- 
ward to the present day, when we are fast coming to be ashamed 
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of boxing up and labelling religion. This German dramatist 
was all his life possessed by the desire to do justice to unrecog- 
nized worth, and in his early youth wrote a series of what he 
called “rettungen,” or “justifications ;” correctimg prevalent 
harsh judgments on various histerical persons and races. This 
was genuine dramatic genius; and this series was practically, 
though not in form, but a kind of drama, in which he entered 
successively into the real life of each of those persons and races, 
and spoke their true meaning from their own experience. We 
note the same instinct in our own Browning, who struggles with ° 
the harder task of entering into the subtile life of a far more 
complex civilization, and so is proportionately obscure. But he 
seems to feel that the dramatic is the highest poetie power ; and 
in his last, perhaps greatest, work, “ The Ring and the Book,” he 
lets many different forms and classes of mind come before us, 
each giving the same series of events, as they stand in its spe- 
cial sympathy and judgment, and so fairly speaking for itself. 

Our civilization is becoming dramatic in this true sense of the 
word ; that is, forcing each person to enter into the experiences 
of all other persons, so that he can stand in their places, and do 
them justice. The greatest poet and the greatest thinker is he 
who can enter into the experiences of the most by sympathy and 
receptivity. The magnetism of brotherhood, the hospitable eye 
into which the rays from all sides converge, and form therein 
true images of all hearts and minds, is an essential condition of 
largest dramatic power, and indeed, in a sense, of all large capa- 
city for advancing mankind that we know of. Thus the drama, 
written and acted, is the favorite child of the highest civilization, 
as being the free and living expression of this broad humanity. 
As we develop such civilization, we shall find it more and more 
necessary, more and more ennobling, as education and as faculty. 
As an element of religious growth, it ought to have its place 
in every religious society, and the place of worship should be 
open to it. We shall demand of poet, play-maker, and actor, 
higher and higher recognition of the possibilities of human nature, 
and freer abandonment to that universal sympathy which every 
element of true personality demands. * 

And as comedy shows us, — the finest tragedy, too, just as truly, 
— this civilizing power comes in the form of delight. It is well 
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called “ play.” That word alone expresses the freedom it gives 
alike to actor and spectator. It has not the severe earnestness 
of actual fact: it keeps the door of the heart open, not closed by 
fear ; and the wings of imagination spread for rising into purer 
air than that of the common conduct. In the guise of humor, it 
will steal into cold, dark chambers of selfishness, to flood them 
with genial tenderness and charity: it will bring jaded, self-in- 
volved lives, grown aged with plodding cares, to that secret of 
returning youth which poor Rip Van Winkle was seeking so 
painfully. It will break those dull spells that weigh down shut 
eyes to slumber away the irrecoverable hours: absorbing moods, 
petted griefs or animosities, all-engrossing, all-devouring occupa- 
tion and desires ; fixed ideas that are so like crystallization of 
the very blood and brain, that, having ears, one hears not, and, 
having eyes, sees not, what stands clear as the sun in morals and 
in life ; little narrow spheres of theology ; idolatries of text, tra- 
dition, church, creed, person, name ; whatever holds men bound, 
as the mountain-demons did the poor sleeper of the Catskills, to 
a condition of things long past and gone, which the sunlight and 
the winds of a fresh morning have swept away forever from the 
real world. It will open those shut eyes, before the days come 
when they can open only to find a strange, intellectual, and reli- 
gious world, not to be joined on, by any pain or trouble, with 
this pitiable past, over the lost harvest-laden years. It will open 
them gently, almost unconsciously, with thrills of pleasure even, 
by a touch that is half reality, and the other half a no less help- 
ful phantasm and dream. 

Probably God’s clearest revelations, truest conversions, fullest 
emancipations, come to us in our leisure, in our amusements, in 
what we call the recreation of idle hours. There is a sense in 
which we have more reason to be devoutly thankful for our play 
than for our work. And when our right work itself is made 
play, play of heart, of will, of love, if not of muscle or of brain, 
then surely will it all be freest, happiest, noblest, holiest, best ; 
at one with genius, heroism, sainthood, and so able to recognize 
these, and help make the climate of which these shall be the 
sweet, wholesome, natural fruit. To do our utmost to make it 
so is Duty, Religion, Immortal Life, 
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From Goethe’s “ West-Easterly Divan ;” last piece in the Book of Su- 
leika ; not titled, but may be called 


THE ONE. 


O thee a thousand forms may lend disguises ; 
Yet, All-Beloved, I distinguish thee : 
Whatever magic veil before thee rises, 
All-Present One, through each I notice thee. 


The latest green that breaks upon the cypress, 
O Growth-All-Fair, at once discovers thee: 

Clear lapse of waves alive in every channel, 
All-Flattering, doth babble well of thee. 


When fountains lift, to many lines escaping, 
All-Reveller, what joy to notice thee ! 


When clouds unshape themselves with constant shaping, 
All-Manifold, I there perceive ’t is thee. 


Upon the meadow carpet, flower-spotted, 
All-Bright-Bestarred, how fair thou art I see: 
When ivy grapples thousand-armed and knotted, 

O All-Embracing, there perceive I thee. 


When on some alp the kindling morn has halted, 
Thou All-Enlivener, straight greet I thee: 
Then over me a heaven-space is vaulted ; 
Then, Heart-Expander, then my breath is thee. 


Whate’er I know with outer sense, with inner, 
Thou All-Imparting, that I know through thee ; 

And, when I name the hundred names of Allah, 
There echoes after each a name for thee. 





A REAL REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


HE group of sects which call themselves “Orthodox” or 

“ Evangelical” have long assumed the credit of holding a 
monopoly of religion in this country. This claim has been made, 
or taken for granted as beyond question, ever since the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. It had been settled by those 
worthy people, even before they left Holland, that they were the 
saints. When Baptists first came among them, their claims to 
brotherhood were strongly contested: but, in process of time, it 
was found, that, to obtain the power which comes from union, it 
was absolutely necessary to wink at divergencies of belief on 
minor topics; and so, after long waverings to and fro, it was 
finally decided that the men and women who joined themselves 
to churches — not congregations merely, but “churches” — of 
Orthodox Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and Episcopalians, might be recognized as religious, or, as 
they preferred to call it, “pious.” Speaking generally, these 
bodies, collectively, were “the church.” The whole community 
outside of these was “the world ;” and from the world their re- 
ligious system required them to “come out and be separate,” 
which they accomplish by “ making a profession” of separation. 
It was agreed, in process of time, among these bodies, tacitly 
or otherwise, that they would uphold each other as “the saints,” 
recognize nothing as religion (or “ piety”) which did not include 
their formulas, and take for granted, not only their authorized 
mission to meddle with, oppose, and overthrow, all diverse be- 
liefs, but the theory that nobody but themselves had axy reli- 
gion. The process of receiving their ideas, and joining their 
combination, came to be called “getting religion.” There 
were various phrases equivalent to this, such as “obtaining a 
hope,” “finding Jesus,” etc.: but the main idea always was, that 
the people of this set, and those who joined them, were religious 
people ; and that others, however correct in their lives, however 
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conscientious, however devout, however earnest in seeking and 
following truth, were of religious. 

These different sects, all being zealous for the dogmas which 
they held in common, and all determined to uphold each other 
(as against outsiders, or “the world” ), carefully organized them- 
selves for aggression as well as defense, and formed great estab- 
lishments for propagandism. They cast lines and nets into this 
great ocean of “ the world,” and each drew out what it could. If 
the prey could be secured to the particular set to which the in- 
dividual fisher belonged, all the better: but every instance of 
abstraction from “the world” was gain to “the church,” and was 
passed to the account of religion ; it being quite agreed that all 
life outside this pale was unreligious, if not irreligious. 

The church being united and skillfully organized for action, 
and “the world” being neither united nor organized, the former 
showed a rapid increase in numbers, and in power and influence. 
Moreover, they so constantly repeated, inside and outside their 
organization, the assumption that religion was to be found only 
in connection with them, that they not only confirmed each 
other, and their new converts, in this absurd assumption, but 
caused an acceptance of it as true by a large part of that com- 
munity for whose members they were angling ; so that people of 
“the world,” when accosted by one of these fishermen, are very 
apt to admit his impudent assumptions, humbly apologize for 
still remaining in the element in which they were born, and 
acknowledge that they mean to bite and be pulled up some time, 
and that they ough? to bite now, but plead, in extenuation, that 
just at this moment they are not hungry. 

As a large part of every community is really unreligious, our 
propagandists have a decided advantage in attacking these, es- 
pecially when they are also unintelligent. When a person who 
has not thought of nor cared for religion is accosted by one who 
assumes to be in possession of it, and able to impart it, the for- 
mer at once feels himself in a position of inferiority as to that 
particular subject. He is like any other learner before his 
teacher. And in this particular case, where the teacher, by the 
very fact of offering himself as such, claims to be good as well 
as wise, and is supposed, by the ignorant learner, to speak the 
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truth, and nothing but the truth, the learner is under a double 
disadvantage : he is too ignorant to cross-examine the teacher, 
and a misplaced veneration persuades him that what so pious a 
man says must be true ; and if the pupil, in addition to his igno- 
rance of the sect, its dialect, and its false assumptions, is also 
ignorant of the Bible, the probability is, that he will be enor- 
mously deceived as to the origin, the character, the claims, and 
the contents of that book, and be led into gross errors respect- 
ing God, himself, his fellow-beings, and his duty. 

We have heard and still hear much about “ revivals of reli- 
gion.” The thing generally called so is in most cases merely 
the success of an organized and cumulative presentation of this 
system, wherein false pretenses, mixed with truth, are received 
as true by ignorant persons, through faith in the intelligence 
and honesty of those who offer themselves as teachers. But of 
late years there has been slowly going on a rea/ revival of reli- 
gion, resulting from the diffusion of a better knowledge of God 
in the community. 

The first marked check to the influence of the group of sects 
I have mentioned, was when the abolitionists, pursuing one of 
the grandest, humanest, and most truly religious enterprises 
upon which men ever entered, found themselves opposed, and 
slavery defended, by the great body of the clergy of all these 
sects (including their dignitaries and leading men almost with- 
out exception), and by the great body of the churches under 
their charge. This development came upon the abolitionists as 
a shock as well as a surprise, since most of them had been 
brought up under the influence of the very sects thus proved 
unfaithful. They stood the trial, however, without flinching, 
faith in God prevailing over the strength of sectarian ties ; and 
they proceeded to the performance of the next duty, publishing 
. the guilt of those ministers and churches, arraying the Bible 
against the commentators, and showing how the teachings of 
Jesus combined with the instincts of the human heart in crying 
out against oppression. 

The teaching of the abolitionists gave new meaning and prac- 
tical efficacy, in hundreds of thousands of minds, to those doc- 
trines of the fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of man, 
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which the clergy, when they preached them at all, had so preached 
as to make them seem accordant with slavery in this world, and 
hell in the next. Disinterestedly, in the midst of calumny and 
persecution, these abolitionists taught the doctrine that the 
slave, the least of God’s little ones, was our brother, and to be 
treated as our brother. Then, by the divine law of compensa- 
tion, opened upon them the knowledge that the Father, who had 
ordained this relation, was not merely, nor mainly, a great moral 
governor, but a genuine friend as well, to every one of his chil- 
dren. And when Theodore Parker came, not only to work for 
the slave as few had worked before, but to teach to yet more 
hundreds of thousands that God was not only Father, and 
Mother too, but was accessible every moment to every one of 
his children, needing neither letter of introduction nor mediator, 
then the good seed was sown which is now springing up, all 
over the land and the world, in a genuine revival of religion. 
God is “with us;” perpetually with each person. To be sure, 
the parsons, the revivalists, the tract-distributors, always said so. 
But how, and to what end, did they say it? They represented 
this constant presence of God as the presence of a spy, of an 
accuser, of an avenger. They represented his presence as 
intended for a perpetual reminder of the (pretended) duties of 
going to meet Him, to the parson’s gospel-shop * on Sundays, and 
to the sectarian church’s prayer-meeting the other days of the 
week ; of a daily formal reading of the book which they falsely 
pretend to be his word ; of a daily formal presentation of peti- 
tions, before and after dinner, and before and after bed; of an 
echoing of the church’s false pretenses about a day of God, a 
house of God, and a book of God; and of alliance with that 
church, so as to add influence to her claim of a monopoly of 
religion, and help bait the traps which she sets for unwary souls. 
The presence of God is so preached by the representatives of | 
the group of sects of which I have been speaking, as to be a 
chill, a dread ; to give an impression of an invisible power, into , 





* I use this expression not vituperatively, but because it is a term accu- 
rately descriptive of the thing ; a place where the parson se//s that which he 
pretends God offers freely to all men. 
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whose hands it would be “a fearful thing” to fall, lying in wait 
to spring upon us. And this aspect of God’s presence is sys- 
tematically made the means to drive youth of both sexes into 
the church’s snare, in revivals of the sort which it manufac- 
tures. 

The new revival, the true revival, appears in a more widely 
diffused understanding that these gloomy sects have ot the 
monopoly of religion which they have always pretended ; that 
every man, woman, and child, may anywhere, and at any time, 
have the comfort of laying open his heart to the present, friendly 
Father, of telling his sorrows or sins, asking for what is needed, 
and receiving what the fatherly love sees fit to give ; that, for 
all this, not only is no certificate, no ticket of admission, no let- 
ter of introduction, necessary, but that it would be sheer waste 
of time to go first, or at all, to the church’s revival-meeting, 
prayer-meeting, examining committee. How are these needed 
to introduce you to your Father? Go to him boldly and at 
once, for yourself. Must it not grieve the heart of a father to 
see his own child afraid of him? Do you not know yet that the 
maintenance. of this friendly personal intercourse with your 
Father, and the daily attempt to follow out your understanding 
of his will in your life,—that these things are religion ; and 
that to look for religion elsewhere is a waste of time ? 

The power of the church’s false pretenses comes in part from 
the fact that they are framed on a substratum of truth; by ap- 
pealing to which, the revivalist seems, to his ignorant and trust- 
ing pupil, to make out his case. Thus he proclaims that fazth 
is essential, as it really is ; but the whole strain of his comments 
upon it goes to conceal from his poor credulous pupil the fact 
that the true exercise of faith is for each one to apply to God for 
himself, and be confident that his Father will not only hear and 
answer, but be best pleased with that mark of confidence. 

A member of the Young Men’s Christian Association (so . 
called) — who is, ex officio, a jackal for the church— comes to 
you, and asks if you are not conscious of being asinner. Yes: it 
is certain that you have committed sin, more or less. That is 
the unquestionable truth with which he baits his trap. Then he 
goes on to ask if he shall pray for you, and get his morning 
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prayer-meeting to pray for you. This seems very kind, doesn’t 
it? The proverb says it is good to have a friend at court, and 
your new acquaintance seems to imply that he and his prayer- 
meeting have a good deal of influence there. But if you go 
into the prayer-meeting, and hear this same person speak, you 
will find that he declares himself to be “the chief of sinners.” 
If it seems a roundabout way to get anybody to introduce you to 
your own Father, it further seems absurd to ask intercession for 
sin from a greater sinner than yourself ; and, moreover, it seems 
impudent mendacity in this man to declare that he has been 
sent by God with a special message to you, when you know that 
God has been with you all the time, and could himself breathe 
into your soul whatever thought or feeling he wished. 

Know, dear friend, whoever you are,— whether your sins have 
been small or great, — that God, your Father, is also a better 
friend than any human brother can be. If any man comes to 
you with the lying pretense of having special influence with your 
father which he will use in your behalf, mark him as a dealer in 
false pretences, and fear not to go in person to your own Father, 
and deal with him as one worthy of the name, at first hand. 


A MOOD. 


ELCOME, war that brings me low, 
And sets my heart to aching so! 


Ache, I pray, and do not cease, 
Heart, until the soul wins peace ! 


’Tis a war of soul with self: 
Strike no compromise for pelf ; 


Let no word of friend condole you ; 
Have no sound or sight console you. 


Strife must have its perfect work 
If soul would triumph: do not shirk! 





NOTES. 


SURPRISING feature of the religious controversies of to- 

day is, that, say what they pléase, everybody means the 
same thing. Says Mr. A., “That is a horrible doctrine you 
preach.” —“ Why, my dear sir,” says Mr. B. in reply, “I don’t 
preach that. No, sir: you are not posted. I preach so and so 
just as much as you do.” —“ Indeed! but that is not your creed ; 
nor is it what your denomination is supposed to hold_ to.” — 
“Our creed zmplies it all, sir. We have been supposed to hold 
to a great many things we do not hold to, without doubt. But 
why don’t you come and hear us before you condemn us? We 
might open your eyes a little.” 

The fact is, undoubtedly, that the people at large believe 
when they come to analyze their creeds, pretty much the same 
thing. The moral sense of mankind contents itself with a few 
simple rules, while theological discussions assume nothing like 
the importance they formerly had. The sects have a show of 
theological garments for occasions, but they are much faded and 
torn, and seldom displayed. Once it was different. Bible texts 
and articles of faith used to mean certain plain and definite 
things. The lines were drawn and made sharp. You could tell 
“who was who” without any trouble. Salvation was promised to 
such as accepted the creed. The creed had one interpretation 
and no more. When minister and people looked each other in 
the eye, neither felt an uncertainty. Both parties were “sound.” 
The church was not a home, a social and charitable rendezvous 
for liberal-minded people, all of whom had their peculiar private 
opinions on theological subjects. It was a unit for saving souls ; 
and souls could be saved only by the acceptance of some very 
definite dogmas of faith, There were no two opinions; there 
could not be within the same church. What would the New 
England fathers have said of such ideas of the atonement as 
Horace Bushnell is instilling into the minds of the young Ortho- 

9 
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dox world of to-day? How would they have got along with 
Prof. Stowe’s new definitions of inspiration? With Mr. Curtis’s 
“two elements in the Bible”? With H. W. Beecher’s indefi- 
niteness and catholicity? With Mr. Manning’s modernisms? 
Would Wigglesworth or Cotton Mather have sat edified under 
such preachers? Would Hopkins or Edwards or Dr. Lyman 
Beecher have indorsed such heresy as the “ Independent”’s 
declaration that “the true religion consists in fidelity to one’s 
own sacred convictions, whatever these may be”? They would 
hardly have responded with Mr. Tilton’s next sentence, “ Any 
other religion, whether hetrodox or orthodox, is as false as the 
father of lies.” They might have praised fidelity to conviction, 
but that that was “true religion,” or religion at all, they would 
never have dreamed. 

There can be no doubt but Orthodoxy has cut loose from its 
ancient moorings. It has drifted far with its new interpretations, 
It is going through a process of ratiocination. The “ great want 
of unity in the Church of Christ” awakens a discussion that is 
taking a wide range. How is unity possible? A journal asks, — 


Must we admit that in theology there is nothing settled? and that in 
it there is progress in the same sense as in natural science? Has the 
church been left by God utterly at sea, for eighteen hundred years, in 
reference to the doctrines of redemption? And are we now to form a 
union in which men shall be commissioned, who, on different Sabbaths, 
in the same pulpit, may contradict each other and bewilder the people? 
True Christian unity does not demand that. 


Another responds, — 


Whatever hope there is of future Christian unity must be looked for 
to come out of a true life and progression of the church in its various 
branches. Nothing artificial, or devised directly for the sake of unity, 
no making-up of balanced adjustments, can be trusted. Lasting unity 
must have some safer holding than an equipoise on a fulcrum. Any 
substantial result toward correcting diversites, and bringing in a new 
era of Christian fellowship, must grow out of an advance of the whole 
church in its interpretation and conception of the Christian system. 
Past issues, with all that has been human and narrow in them, must be 
allowed a quiet burial: let the dead bury their dead. It is for the liv- 
ing, and those who believe in life, to trust that life, with its secret en- 
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ergy supplied by the Giver of life, and with its mysterious possibilities, 
under his guidance, ever unfolding more than is in human thought to 
predict. 

As Christians advance toward ultimate truth, they will converge 
toward one another. And as they keep their hearts ‘fixed on the ad- 
vance and the future, they will have the less time and temptation to fall 
out with one another by the way. Discussions there must be, incident 
to imperfect vision ; but too much tarrying for these, and too much set- 
ting down of rigid points for way-marks, like a surveyor’s stakes, all 
marked and numbered along the track behind, and too much jealousy 
in guarding these from rottenness, is an arrest of progress. Such 
guarded points are sure to gather rubbish which often builds itself up 
into consequence, as snags catch the leaves and boughs and drift of a 
river until islands may rise in its bed. 

This is the drift of the times. Only Catholicism remains with- 
out perceptible change. What “The Presbyterian” fears has 
already come to pass. Men are commissioned who on different 
Sabbaths in the same pulpit may contradict each other and be- 
wilder the people. 

Complaint is made that this “progress” is not recognized. 
Radicals do not know that Orthodoxy is not the hideous thing 
their fancy has painted it. “They think,” exclaimed Mr. Mur- 
ray, in a recent discourse, “that I preach that hell is paved with 
the skulls of infants,’— as our fathers did, he did not add. 
“Talk of liberality!” he says. “There is probably not a society 
in Boston where the people hold so many different views, where 
they are so free and independent in their thought.” He declaims 
against bigots,.and wonders that people ever suppose they were 
not bound to know more and do better than their fathers. His 
prayers, especially, abound in phrases Radicals innocently sup- 
pose the Orthodox world esteems heretical. It is pretty much 
the same if you go into any evangelical church in Boston ; and 
most likely Boston is no exception. A great amount of anti- 
Orthodox material is in use, and passes without question with one 
or two saving clauses. Recently we heard a preacher charmingly 
portray the “Christian character,’ “the attributes of one truly 
saved.” He seemed at the close to be conscious of some dis- 
crepancies of faith, and assured his hearers that he “had no 
sympathy with those who denied God, and set Jesus Christ 
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aside.” Nevertheless the things -he had said, he believed, and 
they were “a part of the system.” They are so to-day undoubt- 
edly ; but once they were not. The “system” has had as many 
amendments of late as our National Constitution. — 

But the complaint that Radicals do not understand that there 
is this progressive spirit in the Orthodox Church is hardly a fair 
one. For why should they even dream of there being such a 
change? Has it not always heretofore been asserted that “the 
faith once delivered to the saints” was the “same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever”? It has been understood that a “ revealed re- 
ligion”” was superior to every other, just because it was the defi- 
nite and unchangeable word of God to man, and that no varia- 
tions o1 new interpretations were desirable or possible. Radi- 
cals are not only surprised, but gratified, to find Orthodoxy itself 
the champion of a continuous revelation and improved interpre- 
tation. 


THERE are those who resent the charge that they are “ Nega- 
tivists,” and array an amount of positive, affirmative doctrine 
which ought to disarm criticism on that score. One might say 
that every stout denial implies an affirmative, and that a people 
of wit might guess from the nature of the case its character. 
But that side is in fashion now, and numerously and ably enough 
represented. We shall not feel grieved to be thought on the side 
of denial. Denialis wholesome. It happens — thanks to the busy 
ignorance of the affirmative past, and the no less persistent med- 
dlesomeness of the present — that the number of “beliefs” one is 
obliged to disregard or deny is legion. But if it were not so, 
one denial echoes for a century ; but the times of sweet affirma- 
tion are little heeded. Mere affirmation has no courier ; for who 
cares? Everybody knows the same ; you have told nothing new. 
And while the people are occupied with their familiar divinities 
they take no pleasure in your simple commonplaces. It is much 
safer to deny than affirm. The limitation is apparent. When 
you deny that the prevailing virtue is virtue, when you declare 
what is thought to be true to be error, you do so by reason of a 
vision you have had, but which may not be immediately de- 
scribed without being profaned. Only God is great enough to 
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afirm from sunrise to sunset. And he, judging from history, 
makes denial the rule. His exceptional affirmations shine for 
this reason. He is slow to give new orders and systems. His 
boon is a negative: “ That is.not the truth; guess what is.” 
Errors, like sin, are to be denied that truth as virtue may qui- 
etly increase upon itself. Neither truth nor virtue are as “ pos- 
itive” as some seém to think. Each has a margin of freedom 
in reserve that it may become, the one wiser, the other better. 
Each invites you to a feast, but neither reveals to your rude 
gaze its last resource. You may deny, in its name; say that 
cretain things are false or alien; but you may not proclaim 
precisely what it itself is. 


“WE cannot afford to spare Jesus,” Mr. Emerson is quoted as 
saying. This is construed into a mild rebuke of certain younger 
men whose zeal, perhaps, outruns their wisdom. But with the 
next breath we hear the same voice melodiously singing of the 
“sufficiency of the moral sentiment.” Put the two texts to- 
gether, and the meaning is plain enough. 


History is not to be mutilated for any cause. Who would 
tear a star from the sky? The impossibility is not greater than. 
the indisposition. 


In a sense we can afford to let Jesus rest: more, we can ill 
afford to do otherwise. The moral sentiment is not only suf- 
ficient, it is absolutely the only reliance. It was that made Jesus 
himself a superior person. We are all alike. No man was made 
otherwise. Not even God could be and remain God but for this 


“Jesus was the voice of the Spirit,” says one. A voice he 
undoubtedly was. The Spirit is not one-voiced. If it were, it 
would not be spirit, but formula, dogma. 


Some say, “We use Jesus for illustration.” But this whole 
business of illustration is easily overdone. Example is not the 
noblest incentive ever. In the case of Jesus, it has become 
tedious, dry, hard. It has ceased to be of poeticinterest. It is 
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an old story. The imagination is seared over with its daily 
repetition. The mock piety which listens excites commiseration. 


WE may be wrong ; but the following article from “The Univer- 
salist” we attribute to Dr. Miner, on whose shoulders the man- 
tle of Universalism seems unaccountably to have fallen. How 
he wraps it about himself, and the few faithful that are to be 
saved, is no secret among “the brethren” of this once much 
persecuted and catholic sect. 


Tue BattLe or IpgEas 1n Boston. — The editor of the “ Independ- 
ent,” finding politics too dry last week to afford a striking theme for a 
leader, plunged from the height of his seat in Park Place down into 
“the battle of ideas in Boston.” Not as a warrior, however, does he 
descend into this arena. In such a “ battle” he does not seem to have 
great confidence in his prowess. He foregoes his weekly direction 
of the affairs of the general government and counsels to the rest of the 
world, merely to act as reporter of the battle aforesaid, because the 
“Orthodox Churches ought to know that Boston is just now the thea- 
tre of a revived Radicalism in religious thought, such as we have never 
before witnessed, either in this or in any other city.” Beginning with 
Theodore Parker as a solitary Radical twenty years ago, he figures up 
such an increase, in the mean time,as must startle Conservatives, while 
it will pleasantly astonish the Radicals themselves. So much more is 
made out of the indications of Radical strength from the alleged char- 
acter of Mr. Blake’s and Mr. Connor’s and Mr. Alger’s congregations 
than any one not familiar with the facts would discover, that a stranger 
might suppose the battle already given up on the part of Orthodox 
Churches. In fact, no “paid correspondent ” could give a representa- 
tion of Boston religious Radicalism, more stimulating to the vanity of 
its devotees, than that furnished by the editor of the “ evangelical ” 
“ Independent.” Its numerical force, its organized efficiency, and its 
intellectual prestige, are magnified fully as much as its most ardent 
disciple could wish. While, on the other hand, the culture,and char- 
acter of religious conservatism in this city are represented to be in so 
bad a way as to fall almost beneath the recognition of the Iofty-looking 
“Sargent Coterie.” As we follow our poet reporter through his 
graphic description of the “battle,” the thing that strikes us most 
oddly is, how there can be such a mighty warfare going on where one* 
party is so completely master of the field. Not only is there no fight- 
ing, but the Radicals are actually pining for the appearance of a foe- 
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man worthy of their steel. For, says the reporter, “ They are acute 
enough to see the need of action and re-action ; and many of them 
would have hailed the transfer of Dr. Storrs to Boston, to give a higher 
tone to the thought and scholarship of the conservative intellect of the 
city.” ‘ 

So, then, there is no “battle of ideas in Boston,” after all. And, 
since Dr. Storrs declines to pitch his tent on the Back Bay, there is 
now no prospect of one. The “conservative intellect ” of Boston will 
continue to stagnate ; the “Sargent Coterie ” will have it all their own 
way, and before long, in the absence of any counterpoise, will stagnate 
also. This is the forlorn prospect on which the citizens of this once 
famous intellectual centre are now compelled to meditate. And the 
man who makes it all as clear as sunlight mocks our helplessness by 
heading his article, “ The Battle of Ideas in Boston.” 

But the most significant feature of this sketch of a battle without com- 
batants is the impartiality, or rather neutrality, of the reporter. He 
seems unable to decide which army he will join. His sympathies, we 
should say, are with the victorious and multitudinous Radicals. But 
he assumes to have at heart the interest of the “ Orthodox Churches,” 
and claims that he has put himself to all the trouble of making an 
inspection and printing a report, to “warn them that the enemy are 
already in half possession of BunkereHill. It must be noticeable to 
both parties how evenly he balances between them. Usually the 
most dogmatic of men, and unsparing in his condemnation of those 
who halt between two opinions, he has at last fallen into the very vice 
he has been so unwilling to excuse. He loves the Radicals, but he 
has a character of Orthodoxy to maintain. What shall he do? Why, 
the thing is easy, — write an editorial in the interest of Radical reli- 
gion as a “warning” to his evangelical brethren, and wind up with 
this tweedledum-tweedledee generality : “ The true religion consists in 
fidelity to one’s own sacred convictions, whatever these may be.” Here 
are your genuine Border-State tactics. The professed allegiance is to 
the old government, but rebellion gets all the smiles and commenda- 
tions. Ah! Mr. “Independent,” this sort of paltering does not become 
you. Take a position. If you are so bewitched with the idea of 
giving your “ morning hours to genius, wit, and learning,” as to find 
congenial spirits only in the Radical Club, stand forth and be num- 
bered with Mr. Sargent’s elect. “True religion consists in fidelity,” 
etc. Politically, you can be located, —at least from week to week ; 
but, theologically, you veer to every wind under heaven, and fly a flag 
that is as likely to be saluted by Samuel Johnson as by Prof. Phelps. 
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Ir the new generation of Orthodox leaders is progressive and 
wise, the same generation of Universalist leaders has endeav- 
ored at least to more than make up the loss to conservatism and 
ignorance, 


Wuen the Son of Mary is patronized by third-rate pulpit 
lawyers, it would seem that the very stones in the street would 
cry out against such offense. If he were dependent for his final 
place in history on the word of miserable charlatans and senti- 
mentalists, who are “ standing up” for him to-day, it were better 
he had never been born. But this foolish activity in his behalf 
will one day have an end, and the time come when it will be a 
pleasure to remember that there once lived a Jesus of Naza- 


reth who taught in the spirit of truth, 


THE exercises at the close of the Cambridge Divinity School 
this year were of interest. The graduates did their best to 
grapple with pressing issues. There was little said about “ the 
gospel of Christ.” Each seemed to have profited by the spirit 
Mr. Weiss recently praised as exhibited in Jesus, —“ Ye have 
heard it said,” etc., “ but / say unto you.” It was, by the way, in 
this connection that Mr. Weiss made a happy use of the follow- 
ing lines from an early poem of Mr. Emerson’s. 

Set not thy foot on graves: 

Care not to strip the dead 

Of his sad ornament, — 

His myrrh, and wine, and rings, 

His sheet of lead and trophies buried : 

Go, get them where he earned them when alive ; 

As resolutely dig or dive. 
This appeared to be the disposition of the class, as might have 
been expected from its inviting Mr. Weiss, with but one dissent- 
ing vote, to read the Annual Address. 


WE cannot forbear a word on the inappropriateness of the 
singing on the occasion of Mr. Weiss’s Address. It was, of 
course, a very fine performance by a church choir. But its 
operatic dullness had nothing in harmony with the strains of 
musical thought with which the speaker had enchained the ears 
of all for an hour. One of the Hutchinson family might sit 
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upon the white throne, and inspirit the angels with the sweet, 
ringing tones of his voice. But think of a “grand perform- 
ance” there by one of our fashionable “quartettes,” with a bel- 
lowing organ adding to the confusion. The Heavens would not 
contain them! Why will Mr. Weiss give them encouragement 
on Earth? He certainly can do so only by courtesy. But court- 
esy has its limits. 


AMERICANS appear to have about as much trouble as any 
people in squaring their conduct with their creed of equality 
and fraternity, It would seem that a country that deliberately 
planted itself on such declarations, instead of obstinately refus- 
ing universal franchise and equality of civil rights, would rather 


be always alert for every opportunity to move in these direc- 
tions, What surprise simple-hearted strangers —if such there 
be—must have on reading for the first time the plain, unvar- 
nished history of the great American Republic. It seems in- 
credible, that, only by great and angry agitations, by necessity, 
by the arbitrament of war, has the nation moved forward in 
the line of its self-appointed career. Now the Negro, the 
Indian, and now Woman, and now, again, the Chinaman, is 
obliged to plead the nation’s own doctrines against itself. 

The following speech made to Senators Wade, Conkling, and 
others, by Fung Pah, a Chinese merchant in San Francisco, 
speaks for itself, and is a model of simplicity and straight-for- 
ward statement : — 


GENTLEMEN: It gives me and all Chinese merchants of San Fran- 
cisco great pleasure to meet honorable Senators and Members of 
Congress of the United States. We are made very happy by seeing 
you here ; for we can explain to you our wishes and the wants of our 
people. Our government took pleasure in appointing an American 
ambassador to make the treaties with foreign powers; and we are 
satisfied with your treaty with our nation, but want the just protection 
it promises us. 

America is probably better known to the Chinese people than any 
other country, because many of our people have lived here, and written 
home faithful accounts of the country. 

China is a very old nation, but our people have learned many new 
things from Americans. The population of China is very large, and 
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intercourse between our countries will be very intimate if we have just 
laws to protect us. You probably know that we have very rich mer- 
chants and bankers in China ; but we cannot advise them to risk their 
capital here, when their agent cannot testify in your courts: for, like 
your own capitalists, they wish to know that their property is protected 
and secure to them before parting with it. Much gold and silver is 
hoarded in China, which might be used profitably here, if the Chinese 
felt sure we had full and proper protection. 

We merchants have tried to be honest and fair in our dealings with 
your merchants here, and have paid our debts to Americans as scrupu- 
lously as to our own people. The managers of some of your largest 
San Francisco firms, engaged in trade with China, who have trusted us 
for hundreds of thousands of dollars at a time, without security, are 
here to prove the truth of what I say. We have introduced your grain 
and other American produce into China, and labored to establish a 
trade which, if properly encouraged, must prove of great value to this 
country. We hope you will pass a law doubling the government pay 
to your line of China steamers, and oblige them to run each way twice 
a month; for we feel certain that the cost will be small when compared 
to the benefits your country will receive. Captain Eldridge will tell 
you how much of their freight and passage-money is paid by our peo- 
ple now; and should you increase the number of trips, we will do all in 
our power to support this line, and thus insure its success. 

At the banquet given in this city before the sailing of the first Amer- 
ican steamship for China, I made a speech full of gratulations on the 
commencement of this great enterprise. All Chinese felt very happy, 
because we thought it would make our nations better acquainted ; and 
we hoped you would, by knowing us, learn-to like us, and be willing to 
protect us from some evils we now suffer, and which we think unjust. 

We think your special tax, collected om/y from Chinese miners, is 
not according to our treaty with your government. We are willing to 
pay taxes cheerfully, when taxed equally with others. We also think 
the tax of five dollars collected from each Chinaman for coming into 
this state is not right if this is a free country. But, most of all, we 
feel the want of protection to life and property when courts of justice 
refuse our testimony, and thus leave us defenseless and unable to ob- 
tain justice for ourselves and often for others. 

The Chinese who come to California to labor are poor men; so our 
companies, which are formed to assist them and not to oppress them, 
advance money to bring them here: but no slavery exists at all among 
our people ; for every man receives wages for his labor, and works 
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voluntarily. Some people in California have said we had slaves here, 
but it is not true. We make men contribute from their earnings 
enough to pay their debts, if money has been advanced to bring them 


to this country. ; ; 
China can furnish you good, faithful, industrious men to cultivate 


your rice and cotton in your southern states, if you wish to employ 
them, or to raise tea and silk in California, if you will make laws to 
protect them and make them feel safe, and insure them equal justice 
with other nations, according to their treaty with your government. 

As a people we wish to do right and treat all men well. If you will 
converse with my countrymen here to-day, they will answer any ques- 
tions you wish to ask ; and we hope, on your return to Washington, you 
will speak favorably of us to the United States Government. 

For all Chinese in California, and the Chinese merchants in San 
Francisco, we welcome you here, and thank you kindly for thinking of 
us and honoring us with a visit. We have received much kindness 
from many excellent people in California, all of which we appreciate, 
and for which we gratefully tender our thanks. 


A SEcEssION newspaper, the “ Baltimore Episcopal Metho- 
dist,” floats the following significant motto, —“Pereat Adam! 
Vivat Fesus !” 


Tue following story is circulating in Orthodox papers. 


A little child, being very weakly in body, was ordered a fresh egg 
every morning. On one occasion, the supply of country eggs being 
exhausted, his mother said to him at the breakfast-table, “There is no 
egg for Georgy this morning.” The little child paused, and looking up, 
said, “ Lord ! Georgy ; negg, negg ; Amen.” — The mother, in astonish- 
ment, said, “ Well, we shall surely have an egg to-day, no matter where 
it comes from.” No more was thought of the matter, until the mother, 
in the course of the day, called at the butcher’s to purchase some meat, 
not imagining for a moment that the prayer of her infant boy would be 
so markedly answered. The butcher said to her, “ Ma’am, would you 
be offended if I were to send up a lovely fresh egg for the baby? It is 
just laid, and I thought, as he is delicate, he might like it.” He had 
never done anything like this before, nor has he ever done it since ; 
neither was he aware of the fact that the child really needed the egg. 
Did not the Lord put it into his heart to think on the child, in order 
that the infant’s prayer might be answered, and the unbelief of older 
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hearts might be rebuked? Oh! for a more artless, childlike confidence 
in Him who is the hearer, answerer, and lover of believing prayer. 


Is it a wonder the ways of Providence are thought to be in- 
scrutable ? Why our heavenly Father should procure this egg 
for “ Georgy,” and leave millions of other beings in misery, is 
a “mystery” past finding out. .If the Lord interferes thus in 
one case, there are thousands equally deserving of his attention, 


and many a butcher’s heart quite as accessible. Is it not indeed 
so? 


THE SUNDAY LYCEUM. 


West Roxbury, Fuly 6, 1869. 
Epitors or THe RapicaL, — In response to a call for a meeting of 
“the friends of liberality of thought and the advancing spirit of the 
times,” a large namber of ladies and gentlemen met in West Roxbury, 
* Sunday evening, July 4. Among these were many of the parishioners 
of Theodore Parker when he commenced his heroic onslaught upon 
the bigotry and creed-power of the religious world, and they came to- 
gether upon this occasion as if newly inspired for another reformatory 
step. 


At the hour appointed, the following was read and adopted as a 
basis of action : — 


“ BELIEVING that the people have outgrown the Church ; that its limitation 
of creed, its worship of the past, its conservatism of the present, and its 
views of the future, are obstacles rather than aids to human progress; and, 
Whereas, we desire a more profitable ministration to our wants than the 
forms, beliefs, and customs of popular theology and its “ Sabbath worship,” 
so called, can give us, — 

Therefore, denying the authority of all ecclesiastical rule, and of all the 
precedents of society to control us, we hereby unite to establish and sustain, 
as a means of self-culture, THE WEST-ROxBURY SUNDAY LYCEuM, the dis- 
tinguishing features of which shall be, absolute liberality of thought, and lib- 
erty of action, for each individual; and its purpose, the institution of Lec- 
tures, Concerts, Readings, and Social Entertainments conducive to our 
spiritual, intellectual and physical well-being.” 


Hoping to see similar organizations formed throughout the country, 
we have thought that the articles adopted at the preliminary meeting in 
West Roxbury, on the fourth of July, might serve the purpose of those 
who desire to commence the work in their own locality. 

There is a freshness and life about the idea of this Sunday Lyceum, 
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that will meet with a peculiarly hearty welcome from those who have 
outgrown the forms of churches. The breadth of freedom which such 
a lyceum gives to the untrammeled thought of speaker and hearer is 
such as can never be wrought by any doctor of divinity or skillful 
manipulator of meeting-house tactics, into the pulpit and the pews. 

J. S.A. 


“THE Boston INVESTIGATOR” has entered upon its thirty- 
ninth volume. It gives evidence of an increase of strength, ap- 
pearing in a new dress, having also grown to a goodly size. We 
find the first numbers of the new volume wide-awake and inter- 
esting. The editor writes as follows :— 


There never was, and never can be, a higher, nobler, or greater work 
than that in which this infidel paper is engaged. Its whole end and 
aim is to benefit mankind zn this world by promoting and defending the 
teachings of nature and reason, and exposing and destroying (as far as 
may be) whatever is contrary thereto. Hence it is friendly to free 
thought, free speech, free discussion, and liberality, wherever and by 
whomsoever practiced ; and at war only with bigotry, intolerance, su- 
perstition, priestcraft, and the evils which follow in their train. No 
mission of more transcendent importance, of more vital magnitude, 
was ever promulgated by the press ; and therefore, in presenting a wider 
field for its advocacy and diffusion, we hope to be assisted and encour- 
aged by those friends whose views are in harmony with our own. 


In a recent number of the “Standard,” Wendell Phillips re- 
flects a growing sentiment as regards the system of popular gov- 
ernment. The article is titled “The Bloody South.” Of the 
two methods of civilizing that country, he urges “ The Peter-the- 
Great method” instead of the “ Methuselah method of Universal 
Suffrage and Universal Amnesty.” 


To quote :-— 


Niagara will eat its way back, and become only a boiling rapid, and 
the Sandwich Islands will double their coral reefs, in another thousand 
years. So there is no need for those whom the noise of one, or the 
narrow limits of the other, disturb, to trouble themselves about it, 
provided they can wait. The same thing is true of the South; and 
Northern editors, who are only vexed that the subject will not settle it- 
self quietly out of their way, can bear this delay much more content- 
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edly than the Southern loyalists who cannot travel home without being 
shot. The impatience of these last is truly annoying to Northern edi- 
tors these hot months. 

Again :— 

A century and a half ago, Peter had given to his keeping a Russia 
almost as barbarous as the South is, or as England was a thousand 
years ago. He determined to bring it up to the level of European 
civilization in the space of a single life. This he accomplished. By a 
code of laws and a series of measures, dictated by sagacious despotism, 
and inexorably enforced, he schooled Russia into obedience, and accus- 
tomed her to the restraints of civil life. He made life safe, and, guar- 
anteeing to property and trade adequate protection, he called into full 
activity the industrial energy of the empire. If he had been sagacious 
enough to go one step further, and let despotism develop into consti- 
tutional government, Russia would have stood to-day in the van of 
Europe. 

“ Ah!” says the puling sentimentalist, — who saw nothing of special 
importance in Andersonville, but sickened over the sufferings of Jeffer- 
son Davis’s imprisonment, — 

—— Could bear to look on torture, 
But dared not look on war, — 


As Macaulay sings, —“ Ah! this is despotism.” Of course it is ; the 
despotism of war, of the camp, which the rebel South still needs. 
Despotism is always “the baby-step of civilization.” The South is in 
no different condition from any other barbarous community. Who ex- 
pects to see republics start into being among the cannibal Feejees? I 
would no more waste civil rights on the rebels of Texas and Georgia, 
than I would try adders by a jury. : 

I am a Republican in the matter of grown-up men and women. 
They are to govern themselves, and be governed by reason. In the 
matter of children, before the reasoning power develops, and of brutes 
who do not possess it, I am a despot. They are to be governed by 
will, not by argument. Rarey’s system is one of the wisest kindness. 
He first makes the horse feel man’s Jower, —this is the epoch of des- 
potism. Then, when the brute recognizes his master, liés wholly help- 
less, and feels that he is helpless, —then Rarey begins to “gentle ” him 
with womanly tenderness. I want a-Rarey for the brutes of Georgia. 


The same policy, universally enforced, would civilize New York 
as well as Georgia. 
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WE receive, among our exchanges, a small, weekly, eight-page 
paper from Paris, entitled “La Libre Conscience,” which we 
examine with considerable interest, on account of the breadth 
and liberality of its purpose, which render. it, in a measure, a 
co-laborer of THE Rapicav. Its aim is indicated by the follow- 
ing sentences at the head of its columns: “Free Investigation. 
Reason. Conscience. Individual Autonomy. Rational and Pro- 
gressive Religion based upon Intuition. Union of Sentiment 
and Reason. Free Moral Union.” In its list of contributors 
are the names, Henri Martin, Victor Hugo, Eugene Iespois, 
C. Lebrun. We give a translation of a portion of the leader 
for April 10, by the editor, Henri Carle. 


In religious associations, as in every other organization, there are 
two poles—the individual and the collective whole. On one hand, the 
rights of the individual must be recognized, and held sacred ; on the 
other, the individual must be assimilated with the mass: without this, 
there is no society. 

The difficult point, delicate in the extreme in religious organizations, 
is to respect the autonomy of the individual conscience, while realizing 
the moral union for the mass. Protestantism has almost sacrificed one 
of these terms, the whole: it is the antithesis of Catholicism, which, on 
the contrary, has annihilated the individual for the mass. 

The most striking symbol of Protestantism is Robinson Crusoe in 
his desert island, without other liens to humanity than the Bible. The 
highest expression of Catholicism would be a Gregory VII. who had 
completely succeeded in realizing his plan of universal domination, 
planting his foot on the heads both of the people and its rulers, in the 
name of an authority which he would pretend to hold from God alone. 
Both equally misconceptions! Between these two quicksands, reli- 
gious philosophy has indicated the true goal to be reached, —a complete 
society, in which man, in which the individual, is complete. 

Then there would be a truly rational religious society, comformable 
to the ideal, in which the autonomy of individual consciences would 
terminate in a liberty for moral union. But, to obtain this immense 
progress, there must be a culture and a method entirely the opposite 
of those of Protestantism: it would demand a philosophical spirit, 
which Protestantism has not, because it takes too exclusively for its 
base a fact in religious history, which, in spite of its importance, is, 
from the standpoint of a general view, the mere starting-point of a 
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parlicular tradition. In speaking of the “ Universal History ” of Bos- 
suet, M. Cousin has said, with great good sense, that the Judea-Chris- 
tian tradition is, of all exclusive ones, the wildest ; but, it is none the 
less true that it is but an exclusive point of view. 

For Protestants, non-orthodox even, Christ seems to rest always, in 
spite of some less narrow aspirations, the divine model, and the only 
way and the life: it is by Christ alone that the universe comes to God. 
Thus for an ideal is substituted a fact. I am well aware of the pre- 
tended advantage in presenting the rule of life in a concrete fact; a 
living one, which seizes upon the imaginations and the hearts of men. 
Nothing, surely, can be better, if the ideal is not to suffer any detrac- 
tion. But is not this, on thorough reflection, an inferior process of 
culture, adapted to the uninstructed masses? In exact ratio to the 
enlightenment of the population the power of facts over ideas dimin- 
ishes: it is by the light of the ideal that facts are more and more 
judged. The law is daily more directly deduced from the reason and 
the conscience. Modern thought seeks more and more this direction ; 
and thus it abandons particular traditions, to re-enforce itself with the 
human and universal. 


Tue best literary weekly paper in this country, “The Round 
Table,” has just failed, or, what amounts to the same thing, has 
been merged in “ The Citizen.” This failure is a new disgrace 
to America, and adds another witness to the host already against 
us, as a reading and thinking people. We read enough, — we 
gorge ourselves with daily papers. In all our public and circu- 
lating libraries, “Tales” and “Romances” are duplicated and 
renewed and re-bound without end. Story-tracts and Dime 
Novels are published by tens of thousands ; but the books of real 
worth in our libraries only accumulate dust, while papers of high 
literary merit, scholarly, free of party or commercial bias, like 
“The Round Table,” eke out a brief existence and fail. Eng- 
land supports a half-dozen first-class Magazines to our — none. 

We would draw no general comparisons between ourselves 
and England. We do not declaim against America. We have 
our virtues ; but — we don’t read good journals. 

If an editor undertakes to furnish a weekly or a monthly of a 
high, or even of a middling order of matter, he is encouraged by 
friendly epistles from his readers containing sentences like these : 
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“ Why don't you have a story in your paper?” —“ Can't you get 
Beecher to write for you?” —“TI take your journal because I wish 
to encourage you, but I don’t get time to read tt.” —“ The ideas in 
your paper are good ; but can’t you get writers who will put them in 
a more taking way?” —“ Your magazine makes me think.” 

And so writers who write for a living practice what they call 
“a ten-minute pace,” which means that they give just ten minutes’ 
thought to what they write. This condition of the press will 
continue, of course, until the people demand somewhat better ; 
and they will do that when they realize that money-making is 
not entitled to the whole, nor to half, of their active lifetime. 


CarRL WRENSLER’S Report “ From the Country” will be con- 
tinued next month. 


WE had hoped to make a report’of the Free Religious Anni- 
versary this month. But as we are promised the official Report, 
from which to make our extracts of speeches, at an early date, 
we conclude to wait. 


Mr. WeEiss’s recent Address at Cambridge will appear in the 
next RADICAL. 


BRIGHAM Younc thus dictates “ woman’s rights” in Utah:— 
oD 


“Now, sisters, go forthwith and get you an acre of land, and get the 
bishops and the brethren to fence it and prepare it for the reception 
of the trees: and go and help them; but be sure to wear a broad- 
brimmed hat while doing it, so as not to get tanned with the sun and 
wind. Go, too, and raise silk. You can do it, and those who cannot 
set themselves to work we will set them to gathering straw, and making 
straw hats and straw bonnets ; we will set others to work gathering 
willows, and others to making baskets ; we will set others to gathering 
flags and rushes, and to making mats, and bottoming chairs, and mak- 
ing carpets.” 

II 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


THE JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. St. Louis: J. T. Harris. 
1869. 

It is a pleasure to witness the encouragement given to philosophical stud- 
ies in this country, as evidenced in the growth of this journal. No. 1, Vol. 
iii., appears in a new form, with large, handsome type, and has an inviting 
table of contents. It opens with Mr. Kroeger’s translation of the “ Intro- 
duction ” to Fichte’s “ New Exposition of The Science of Knowledge.” Mrs. 
Martling translates an “Analysis of Hegel’s Asthetics,” by Mr. Charles 
Benard. “The Sentences of Porphyry the Philosopher” is translated by 
Thomas Davidson from the Greek. One could wish that Mr. Davidson 
might do all the translating into English that is to be done, both for the au- 
thor’s sake and the reader’s. His work is simply admirable. He also has a 
fine translation of Leibnitz on Platonic enthusiasm.” The original article is 
an essay read before the St. Louis Art Society on “ The Last Judgment,” as 
painted by Michael Angelo, by J. T. Harris, the editor. This article is pro- 
nounced by some to be superior, as a work of art-criticism, to anything that 
has hitherto appeared in the English language. This may be high praise, 
yet we are not prepared to say it is not deserved. Mr. Harris presents “ the 
content” of the picture at the close of this essay as follows : — 


What is the content of this picture as a work of Art? How shall we 
state its significance to the Heart in the terms of the thinking Reason? 

We have presented to us in this work the “supreme moment ” of the life 
of humanity. 

Every work of Art must seize the supreme moment of the collision it pro- 
fesses to depict. These collisions may be of more or less general impor- 
tance. In Christ’s life we have three grand moments adapted to the highest 
Art, passing by the birth and the minor situations which have been used so 
frequently by Romantic Art. These are the Crucifixion, the Ascension, the 
Transfiguration. Mediation is the general significance of his life ; that man 
may, by self-renunciation or the sacrifice of the particular for the general, el- 
evate himself above the finite. He dies, that all may be saved. In the Cru- 
cifixion, this is seized in its most negative phase; in the Ascension, in its 
most abstract one ; while the Transfiguration gives us the concretest phase. 
In it we have exhibited to us the elevation of the human to the divine. Ra- 
phael has chosen this as the theme of his greatest work, and reached therein 
the highest plastic phase of Romantic Art. The other scenes in, Christ’s 
life from his birth to his death are also proper subjects for Romantic Art, 
but not for such a form of art as we call the highest. They are fragmen- 


tary. 

Michael Angelo passes by all subordinate scenes, and seizes at once the 
supreme moment of all History; of the very world itself, and all that it con- 
tains. This is the vastest attempt that the Artist can make, and is the same 
that Dante has ventured in the Divina Commedia. 

In Religion, we seize the absolute truth as a process going on in Time: 
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the deeds of humanity are judged “ after the end of the world.” After death 
Dives goes to torments, and Lazarus to the realm of the blest. In this su- 
preme moment all worldly distinctions fall away, and the naked soul stands 
before Eternity with naught save the pure essence of its deeds to rely upon. 
All souls are equal before God so far as mere worldly eminence is concerned. 
Their inequality rests solely upon the degree that they have realized the 
Eternal will by their own choice. 

But this dogma, as it is held in the Christian Religion, is not merely a dog- 
ma: it is the deepest of speculative truths. As such, it is seized by Dante 
and Michael Angelo; and in this universal form every one must recognize 
it if he would free it from all narrowness and sectarianism. The point of 
view is this: The whole world is seized at once under the form of Eter- 
nity: all things are reduced to their lowest terms. Every deed is seen 
through the perspective of its own consequences. Hence every human be- 
ing under the influence of any one of the deadly sins — Anger, Lust, Ava- 
rice, Intemperance, Pride, Envy, and Indolence —is being dragged down 
into the Inferno just as Michael Angelo has depicted. On the other hand, 
any one who practices the cardinal virtues — Prudence, Justice, Temper- 
ance, and Fortitude — is elevating himself towards celestial clearness. 

If any one will study Dante carefully, he will find that the punishments of 
the Inferno are emblematical of the very states of mind one experiences 
when under the influence of the passion there punished. To find the pun- 
ishment for any given sin, Dante looks at the state of mind which it causes 
in the sinner, and gives it its appropriate emblem. ‘ 

The angry and sullen are plunged underneath deep putrid mud, thus cor- 
responding to the state of mind produced by anger. If we try to understand 
a profound truth, or to get into a spiritual frame of mind, when terribly en- 
raged, we shall see ourselves in putrid mud, and breathing its thick, suffoca- 
ting exhalations. So, too, those who yield to the lusts of the flesh are 
blown about in thick darkness by violent winds. The avaricious carr 
heavy weights ; the intemperate suffer the eternal rain of foul water, hail, 
and snow (dropsy, dyspepsia, delirium tremens, gout, apoplexy, &c.). 

So Michael Angelo in this picture has seized things in their essential na- 
ture: he has pierced through the shadows of time, and exhibited to us at one 
view the world of humanity as it is in the sight of God, or as it is in its ulti- 
mate analysis. Mortals are there, not as they seem to themselves or to their 
companions, but as they are when measured by the absolute standard, 
the final destiny of spirit. This must recommend the work to all men of 
all times, whether one holds to this or that theological creed; for it is the 
last judgment in the sense that it is the ltimate or absolute estimate 
to be pronounced upon each deed, and the question of the eternal pun- 
ishment of any individual is not necessarily brought into account. Ever- 
lasting punishment is the true state of all who persist in the commission of 
those sins. The sins are indissolubly bound up in pain. Through all time 
anger shall bring with it the “ putrid mud ” condition of the soul; the indul- 
gence of lustful passions, the stormy tempest, and spiritual night ; intemper- 
ance, the pitiless rain of hail, snow, and foul water. The wicked sinner — so 
far forth and so long as he is a sinner — shall be tormented forever ; for we 
are now and always in Eternity. ‘ Every one of us,” as Carlyle says, “is a 
Ghost. Sweep away the Illusion of Time; glance from the near moving 
cause to its far-distant mover; compress the threescore years into three 
minutes, —are we not spirits that are shaped into a bade, into an Ap- 
pearance, and that fade away again into air and invisibility? We start 
out of Nothingness, take figure, and are apparifions: round us, as round 
the veriest spectre, is Eternity; and to Eternity minutes are as years and 
zons. Tones of love and faith, like the songs of beatified souls, come 
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as from celestial harp-strings. And again we squeak and gibber (in 
our discordant screech-owlish debatings and recriminatings); and glide 
bodeful and feeble and fearful; or uproar and revel in our mad Dance of 
the Dead, —till the scent of the morning air summons us to our still home, 
and dreamy night becomes awake and day. Alexander of Macedon, with the 
steel host that yelled in fierce battle-shouts at Issus and Arbela; Napoleon, 
with his Moscow retreats and Austerlitz campaigns, — were they other than 
the veriest spectre hunt, which has now (with its howling tumult that made 
night hideous) flitted away? Ghosts! there are nigh a thousand million 
walking the earth openly at noontide ; some half a hundred have arisen in 
it, some half a hundred have vanished from it, some half a hundred have 
risen in it, ere thy watch ticks twice. 

“We are in very deed ghosts! These limbs, this ‘stormy force, this life- 
blood with its burning passion, — they are dust and shadow; a shadow-sys- 
tem gathered round our /e; wherein, through some moments or years, the 
Divine Essence is to be revealed in the Flesh. Thus, like a God-created, 
fire-breathing spirit-host, we emerge from the Inane, haste stormfully 
across the astonished earth, and plunge again into the Inane.” 

Thus by the Divine Purpose of the Universe — by the Absolute — every 
deed is seen in its true light, in the entire compass of its effects. Just as we 
strive in our human laws to establish justice by turning back upon the crim- 
inal the effects of his deeds, so zz fact, when placed “ under the form of Eter- 
nity,” all deeds do return to the doer ; and this is the final adjustment, the 
“ end of all things,’ —it is THE LAsT JUDGMENT. And this judgment is 
now and is always the only actual Fact in the world. 


Essays, PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. By James Martineau. Vol. 
II. Boston: W. V. Spencer. 1868. 

This second volume of Mr. Martineau’s Essays has remained too long 
unnoticed by us. Mr. Spencer puts readers under obligations to him for the 
publication of this book in a form so suitable to the dignity of the discus- 
sions. 

Mr. Martineau seems adequate to the examination of all the themes which 
he undertakes to write about. He has a clear comprehension of the different 
systems of philosophical thought, from Plato to Sir William Hamilton, and 
frequently makes such statements of distinctions as throw new light upon the 
subjects involved. This caif be seen, for instance, in the essay upon the 
physics and metaphysics of Plato, where, in criticising Mr. Grote’s book 
upon some Platonic doctrines, he corrects a very common error of the mod- 
ern judgment, that implies too great a literalness in Plato’s symbolic lan- 
guage respecting the physics of the universe. Mr. Martineau also shows 
that Plato, in the discussion of the high questions concerning the origin of 
spiritual life, is sometimes dialectic, and sometimes mythical or symbolic, 
and that the language of his latter style is read too prosaically: We impute 
to Plato a mythology which is only the last resort of his idealizing ; and we 
pretend to find a deliberate statement of doctrine in these poetic exigencies. 

Everywhere throughout the volume there is ample evidence that Mr. Mar- 
tineau writes from knowledge at first-hand. To every theme he brings an 
adequate scholarship that has been amassed before the theme is touched. 
He is not an ordinary reviewer, whose acquaintance with a particular sub- 
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ject is first derived from the book that he would notice. But the book only 
draws from him, in pure electric expression, the condensation of a lifetime. 
And we follow his assurance, as it ventures through these various themes, 
with a sense that we really have a guide, and not a stumbling comrade. 

We meet occasionally something that we think is the fault of a rather de- 
nominational view of religion ; something touched with a clerical color, and 
not in harmony with a pure philosophical method. We venture, for instance, 
to quote from page 198 the following stricture upon Mr. Kingsley, which 
seems to us to be an unconscious criticism upon himself: “ Nor can we un- 
derstand how any one whose creed is wide enough to take Socrates as a 
proper type of method in religious thought, and who knows how to oppose 
him to the sophists and atheists of his day, can refuse to feel the presence 
of a deep and noble religion in Theodore Parker and Francis Newman, or 
can condescend to suppress the contrast which separates them from Emer- 
son.” We are at first disposed to say that a man must be destitute of re- 
ligion in order to fail to see it in Emerson. But we remember what is the 
effect of a clerical training upon minds that are religious also. What 
is the contrast between Parker and Newman, and Emerson? Do the 
former have a warmer ethical disposition, or a devouter technicality ? or do 
they discuss subjects that are distinctively religious? Even if they do, 
their spiritual ability is still rooted in the same ground which feeds the 
grave and lofty general writing of Emerson ; for there can be no other root 
of religion but a recognition of Infinite Spirit, of perfect law and purpose, 
and of the moral sense. The rest is due to temperamental expression, and 
to the build of persons. 

Will our readers find any aptness to the subject in these verses from 
GOETHE’S “ WEST-EASTERLY DIVAN” ? 


OPEN SECRET. 


They have called thee, holy Hafiz, 
Poet of the mystic tongue ; 

But not one of these word-scholars 
From that word its sense hath wrung. 


Thou dost pass with them for mystic, 
Since ’t is folly that they claim 

As thy meaning ; thus their muddy 
Wine retailing in thy name. 


As they cannot understand thee, 
Mystic clear thou art indeed ; 
Thou, the blest, but not the pious : 
This they never will concede. 
j. Ww. 


PaTTy GRay’s JouRNEY. From Boston to Baltimore. By Caroline H. 
Dall. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1869. 
This is one of the most charming books for children that we have found 
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for a long time; and it is written in such true feeling, and with a style and 
method that are superior without being too far off for the youns, that the old 
will take pleasure in it. 

There is first a “ Preface for Children who care to Learn,” in which Mrs, 
Dall describes her early experiences at the South, when she went to live 
there with slavery in full force and credit. Her pithy discoveries, which led 
to hatred of the patriarchal arrangement, are given with simplicity, and many 
a touch of local color sets off the scenes. So it is in the story of Patty, 
who is taken down South, fresh from Boston notions, and learns the differ- 
ences of scenery, flowers, and trees, habits of living and thinking. Every- 
thing has been put upon a new basis since the war; but Mrs. Dall preserves, 
in a delightful way, the old landscapes. Her descriptions of the interiors of 
fine old houses, of their historical furniture and pictures, are very good. 

Patty must be a very bright girl if she said all the quaint and striking 
things that are attributed to her in a way that savors of actual recollection. 
But we don’t know. Mrs. Dall is as bright as Patty, and we have our sus- 
picions. At any rate, the scenes are lively or tender, at her will; and she 
must clearly receive the credit of having written a book for children which 
Mrs. Stowe could not do better. Sunday-school superintendents must look 
into it. J. W. 


TALE OF A PHYSICIAN; or, The Seeds and Fruits of Crime. By A. J. 
Davis. Boston: William White & Co. 

Some of the most successful reformers have been those who have skill- 
fully woven their reform theories into an interesting narrative, in which the 
evils they contend against are portrayed in all their hideousness, and the 
efficient remedy which reaches the very root of the evil is successfully ap- 
plied. The ordinary reader, who would yawn over a dry disquisition, and 
speedily close the book, is interested, first in the story, and eventually in 
the reform it advocates. 

Mr. Davis, in this book, tries his hand at this, to him, new style ; and, in 
the main, with good success. The facts which he takes as the foundation of 
his story are “stranger than fiction,” and yet there is something very life- 
like and real about it. His theory is, that crime is, to a great extent, pro- 
genital in its inception ; and that the remedy, to be effectual, must be ante- 
natal in its application. Vicious or thoughtless parents sow the seeds of 
crime in the very constitution of their children ; of which, by and by, society 
reaps the bitter fruitage. 

This is vadica/ truth, and very important to be considered. , It is very evi- 
dent that the Liberal-Christian theory, that all men are born angels, is as 
false as the Orthodox, that they are born devils. Let parents understand 
that if they wish to have children who shall prove a blessing, and not a curse, 
to themselves and to society, they must begin aright, and live daily accord- 
ing to the unalterable laws of mental and physical health. 

As in the progeny of cousins, or others who suffer from the same bodily 
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infirmity, the constitutional weakness is sure to appear in an intensified 
form, so, in the children of parents who become sensual or criminal by a 
habit which has the force of a second nature, that vice or crime is very 
sure to present a fearful development. 

When both the father and mother have “eaten sour grapes” daily and 
incessantly, it cannot be but that “the children’s teeth” are set fearfully 
“on edge.” j. L. H. 


THE QUESTION SETTLED. A Careful Comparison of Biblical and Modern 
Spiritualism. By Moses Hull. Boston: William White & Co. 1869. 


Moses Hull is a busy man. More, he can accomplish a greater amount 
of work in a given time than most men, if this book may bear witness. 
“The Question Settled ; a careful Comparison,” &c.; “ Prepared amid the 
clash of spiritual arms,” — he says in his preface. 

“It has all been written and re-written inside of eight weeks, while lec- 
turing, preaching, debating, editing a journal, answering correspondents, &c. 
It has been written in the cars, in hotels, boarding-houses, depots, and sit- 
ting-rooms ; in fact, under varying circumstances attendant upon the life of 
an itinerant.” 

The reader should not be surprised, after reading this confession, if he did 
not find Mr. Hull equal to all his title promises. We cannot say. Having 
but little interest in the “ Bible argument,” we have not followed even so wide- 
awake a writer as Mr. Hull far in that direction. Glancing along, we come 
upon a conversation he has had with a Baptist minister up in Canada; the 
upshot of which is, Mr. Hull shows the minister that all the texts he relies 
on to prove immortality prove also the facts of Spiritualism, and draws from 
him a confession that his belief rests not on texts, but actual knowledge, 
such as the following : — . 

“Last Saturday I was called to the bedside of a dying sister. While we 
were watching for the last breath, she suddenly brightened up, and said, 
‘See them! do you see ??—‘ See what?’ I said. ‘There is my sister, and 
one who I guess is Jesus: they have come for me.’ Saying this, she ex- 
pired. Now, I cannot think this all deception. God is too good to let one 
who has trusted him all the days of her life die so deceived.” 

“ That is Spiritualism,” says Mr. Hull. 

Not to be too critical, but to suggest a doubt, it might be questioned 
whether the minister’s “ Sroof” was really much better than his “texts.” He 
says, “J know man is immortal.” He knows, because “a dying sister” 
said she saw her sister and Jesus who had come for her ; and he ¢#inks God 
is too good to deceive her after she has trusted him all her days. Ofcourse 
it would be folly to say the lady did not see her sister, and some one she 
guessed was Jesus. Yet her saying so could hardly be regarded as proof 
that her vision was a reality. She say have been mistaken. As to God’s 
being “too good,” etc., in view of all the experiences mankind has had, it 
appears to be a somewhat difficult question to settle. It would take a pretty 
wise man to say precisely what course the goodness of God should take. 
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We have been taught to believe that his saints are oftenest disappointed in 
him, and find their surest refuge to be in the sentiment, “Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust him.” F 

We judge that Mr. Hull’s book is mainly designed for the Orthodox 
world, and to that class of inquirers we resign it. S. H. M. 


REALITIES OF IRISH LirE. By W. Steuart Trench. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1869. 

Tus book has excited considerable interest, and deserves, we think, all 
the praise it has received. We heartily second the wish, which the “ West- 
minster Review” expresses, that everybody will read it. Besides being 
extremely well-written, and intensely interesting, it is sure, if read exten- 
sively, to exert no inconsiderable influence in the way of ameliorating the 
political and social condition of the people whom it describes. It is a good 
book for America, where pride of race engenders almost as much hatred of 
the Irish as of the Negro. And “No Irish need apply ” is a phrase of in- 
sult almost as common as “nigger: ” but it is a much better book for Eng- 
land, where injustice towards this people is ordained by law, and encouraged 
by the Church ; and we are glad to know that the first edition was English. 
If the author’s account of “ The Potato Rot,” and the stories of “ Mary Shea,” 
and “ Alice McMahon,” will not soften hatred of the Irish ; or if Mr. Trench’s 
success as agent, in administering justice, and in improving the condition of 
the people by mild and humane measures, after threat and mercilessness had 
proved unavailing, do not modify the conduct of England towards Ireland, — 
then the English people are a hard-hearted and bigoted race indeed. Al- 
though these sketches support in a measure the general opinion that the 
Irish are superstitious and ignorant, and may be easily excited to acts of 
fierce revenge, they also testify to their extreme sensitiveness to the influ- 
ence of good will, and to their ambition to better their condition. The 
author has abstained, probably wisely, from expressing any opinion of his 
own on the political and social grievances of Ireland: but the tales he tells 
allow but one opinion among all good men; and that is, that the English 
are both masters and lovers of the art of overreaching, and exercise their 
art upon the Irish in the service of the most unmitigated selfishness. 

Given a fair opportunity, we believe the Irish would exhibit more moral 
and civil elasticity even than the blacks have donee here since their emanci- 
pation. They are undoubtedly a more powerful people. J. B. M. 





